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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is no improvement in the general condition of affairs. 

The Government still affirms, through Mr. Cross, that its first 
object is peace; and through Mr. Hardy, that Great Britain is 
the best of all kingdoms under the sun ; and through the Attorney- 
General, that Russia cannot be trusted even on her oath; but it 
does not explain in the least what it is doing, or what it wants, 
or why it is making such preparations. On the other hand, the 
Russian Government is still forwarding troops southward, still 
calling out Reserves, and still seeking to bind petty States like 


Servia more securely to its alliance. 


Moreover, Turkey is showing 


a strong disposition to renew the war, trusting to Lord Beacons- 
field and Mr. Layard to protect her from its consequences. 
A gleam of light appeared on Friday, a telegram being 
forwarded all over Europe that the Czar had held a great Cabinet 
Council; that, in the illness of Prince Gortschakoff, General 
Jomini, his secretary, and a man supposed to favour peace, had 
been consulted ; and that a most conciliatory proposal had been 


forwarded to London. 


That statement is probably true, but to 


make it important we require to know,—first, what the concilia- 
tory proposal is ; secondly, whether Turkey will agree to it; and 
thirdly, whether Lord Beaconsfield wishes that it should be 


accepted. 


If he does not, we may be certain that his Cabinet 


will agree with him, that his majority will follow him, and that 
in this self-governed country the resistance of every man with a 
heart or a head will make no manner of difference. 


The event of the week has been a Conference at Manchester of 
1,500 delegates from cities, towns, and great organisations, to 
protest against the impending war with Russia. The Conference, 
which met on Tuesday, passed unanimously resolutions of the 


strongest character. 


The first condemns the “ policy of menace 


and warlike demonstration adopted by the Government on the 
Eastern Question,” and the introduction of Sepoys into Europe, 
and the concealment of that unprecedented act until Parliament 


had risen for the Easter Recess. 


The second accepts without 


Teserve Lord Derby’s declaration that the measures ‘‘ on which 
the Government have decided ‘are neither prudent, in the inter- 
ests of European peace, nor necessary for the safety of the 
country, nor warranted by the state of matters abroad ;’ and in- 
dignantly protests against the adoption by the Government of 
measures which could drive from the Cabinet ‘one of the 


ablest of the Queen’s 


counsellors,’ 


who retired, rather 


than incur any responsibility for their violent precipitancy.” 
The third declares that, considering the whole action of Govern- 
ment, which is stated in detail, ‘the Government of Lord Beacons- 
field is a fatal obstacle to the peace and international amity, 
freedom, and independence of the oppressed nationalities, and a 
standing menace to the honour, interest, and liberties of the 
British people.” The fourth and fifth demand a Congress or a refer- 
ence of the whole quarrel toa friendly Power, under Protocol 23 of 
the Treaty of Paris, appended on the initiative of Lord Clarendon. 





Mr. Bright addressed the representatives in the evening, and 
Was as outspoken as the delegates. In a magnificent speech, 








and in neglecting the House of Commons, which “ either dare not 
ask information, or when it asks is denied.” This Government 
was the only obstacle to the Congress. The “ British interests 
dodge has been dropped,” and we are to go to war for European 
law, which outside these Islands nobody understands. The 
Premier is the only real disturber of the nation, and his object 
is to restore Turkey, to sustain ‘‘ that terrible oppression, that 
multitudinous crime which we call the Ottoman Government.” 
That Minister for forty years had never been known to do any- 
thing of his own free mind for the advancement of the country, 
and no drop of English blood should be shed at his bidding. The 
speech, which was much stronger as well as, of course, more 
eloquent than our sketch, was received throughout with a 
rapture of applause. 


Mr. Chamberlain, at the same meeting, was nearly as strong as 
Mr. Bright, though dwelling more on the iniquity of the alliance 
with Turkey, which he said Mr. Layard was doing his best to 
bring about. He made, too, the new point that in bringing 
Native troops to fight Russians we were proving that India was 
in no danger from Russia, That point deserves amplification, 
for Mr. Chamberlain, we suspect, hardly saw how unanswerably 
strong it is. If the natives do not dislike Russia and 
will not fight her, it is folly to bring them into Europe. 
If they do dislike her and will fight her, the invasion 
of India by Russia is a _ physical impossibility. Her 
whole army, if she could transport it thither, would be like a 
bucket of water poured into a lake of fire. No words can 
exaggerate the resources which England possesses for the land 
defence of India, if only the fighting races of the peninsula are 
cordially willing to help us. It is literally true that we could, 
under those circumstances, in three months meet the Russian 
armies below the Suleiman with 100,000 Europeans, 240,000 
Sepoys—the armed and drilled police, who are most of them old 
soldiers, being used as regiments—and the 250,000 men drilled 
and organised in the Native States, 500,000 natives in all. The 
conquest of India, while governed by England and unwilling to 
be conquered, is beyond the power of all Europe combined, and 
this unwillingness is assumed as a certainty in bringing the natives 
home. 


Mr. Hardy on Monday addressed a long speech to the Con- 
servative Club at Bradford, on which we haye commented suffi- 
ciently elsewhere. We need only say here that its main thesis 
was the duty of England to uphold European law—which he 
cared nothing about when Germany took Alsace—that he ex- 
pressed his feeling against ‘Turkey being ‘* truncated and dismem- 
bered,” as if he would heartily like to set Turkey up again, and 
that he concluded a speech perfectly choked with spread-eaglc- 
ism thus,—‘ That is the great England to the Ministry of which 
I have the honour to belong, and which I desire to see maintained 
in all its grandeur and in all its majesty,—an England human- 
ising the world, civilising the world, bringing to every part 
of the world her religion and her laws, showing herself every- 
where, as she does at home, the friend of freedom and of justice, 
and not prepared to stand by and see a great overshadowing cast 
upon the nations of the world.” Just imagine that as a defence 
for a war the result of which must be to place Mussulmans above 
Christians, to re-establish Chevket Pasha at Batuk, and to 
punish Russia for having liberated the Christians of Bulgaria ! 
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Mr. Cross on Wednesday opened a similar club at Preston, with 
a speech in which he denied that the majority of the Ministers 
were ‘‘ dummies,” as they had recently been called—that was very 
wrong of Mr. Bright ; they are not dummies, they are queens, rooks, 


knights, and bishops, quite important pieces, with Lord Beacons- 


fieldas player—denied that the Government was for war, and denied 
that its policy was wicked, denials which were very well received. 
He then admitted that Government would go to war, if it was 
forced to it, and repeated Mr. Hardy’s idea that no treaty could 
be modified without the consent of all the other contracting parties. 
In other words, no modification of the Treaty of Paris is pos- 
sible, for Turkey will consent to none voluntarily, and to extort 
a consent is, of course, with Mr. Cross, impossible. The Govern- 
ment did not want war, but it wanted to protect the law of 
Europe. That is obviously the new cue to be given to 
the party, the old shibboleth, ‘‘The interests of this vast 
Empire,” being a little too definite. Russia can respect 
them, but she cannot help breaking the public law of Europe, if 
every treaty inconsistent with the Treaty of Paris is a breach of 
it. Is it the policy of the Government to annul the war alto- 
gether? Or why do they consider that coercion exercised on 
Turkey by diplomatists in a room and coercion exercised through 
war are such widely different things ? 


On Thursday Mr. Cross made a second speech at Preston, this 
time to an assemblage of Conservative working-men. In this 
speech, after boasting that Government had lost only two votes, 
and expressing his confidence that a dissolution, though he should 
personally deprecate one, would increase their majority still 
further, he devoted himself to an answer to Mr. Bright, and to 
two especial points. First, that Government sought peace, and 
not war, and that it was shameful to say the contrary,— which 
would be final, if Mr. Cross were the Government, instead 
of Lord Beaconsfield, but as it is, only expresses his own 
belief ;—and secondly, that the motive of the Government was 
the defence of European law. He defended all the steps the 
Government had taken, as ‘‘ precautions ” rendered necessary by 
the conduct of Russia, especially defending the summons to the 
Sepoys, on the ground that India and England were “one 
country,”—a remark of which he will hear more—Englishmen 
not being willing to be submerged in Pagan millions; declared Lord 
Salisbury’s circular the ‘‘ charter of the Cabinet’s policy,” denied 
that Ministers sought the independence or integrity of Turkey, 
admitted that Russia must have compensation for her sacrifices, 
and affirmed that he desired the good government of the popula- 
tions of Turkey. Mr. Cross’s speech, compared with Mr. Hardy’s, 
was calm and temperate, but he gave no clue whatever either to 
the wishes or to the plans of Government, and fought fora policy 
which may lead to war as if it were a policy that might lead to 
an Act. 

The Catholic priesthood of Ireland appear to have become 
alive to the fact that ‘‘ concurrent endowment ” is not in all cases 
either inexpedient or immoral. After rejecting concurrent en- 
dowment for their Church, they are demanding concurrent 
endowment for their educational institutions. At an aggregate 
meeting held in the Rotunda, Dublin, on Friday week, on a 
requisition signed by 35,000 persons, the leading Catholics, 
clericals and laymen, resolved that the injustice hitherto prevalent 
in Ireland in the matter of education cannot be remedied without 
perfect educational equality, and that ‘ this equality can only be 
attained by the concurrent endowment or total disendowment of 
educational institutions.” The latter proposal is at once absurd 
and unjust, but the former has been recommended for years 
by all far-sighted Liberals. The main obstacle to it, no doubt, 
has been the prejudice of English and Scotch Protestants, who 
cannot see that if Catholicism is as false as they think, any step 
in enlightenment must decrease its influence ; but the next obstacle 
has been the resistance of the priesthood, who flung over Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan of compromise, and left him to bear the whole 
brunt of sectarian hostility, without being able to say that he had 
removed the sectarian sense of injustice. They seem to have re- 
considered themselves, and may possibly obtain something from 
Lord Beaconsfield, who is entirely indifferent to any creed, and 
about, it is believed, to admit a Papal Nuncio,—a wise act, 
but one which comes oddly from a Ministry of which a red. 
hot Orangeman is Lord Chancellor, and next to the Premier, 
perhaps the most influential Privy Councillor. 

The Crown Princess of Germany has arrived in this country, 


on a visit to the Queen, and her husband has left Berlin on the 
same errand, It will of course be said that the Princess, 

















who is believed to take a keen, and not a Resin, intaaet 
Eastern Question, visits England on some dolled maa” Ms : 
it is at least as probable that her motive is an Easter | ~ 
to her mother, or to make the last arrangements for < 
marriage arranged between the Duke of Conna; “ 
and a daughter of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern he ie 
Prince of the French war. This alliance will ns popular 
in England, the people being quite unable to bel 
that royal marriages are of no importance, and tend my 
often to separate the countries so connected, Certainly th 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh has not bound the Gente 
of London and St. Petersburg together in a manner dangerous 
to other Powers. It is hardly, on politieal grounds, to be re. 
gretted that English feeling about creeds shuts out the first parti 
in Europe, the unbetrothed heir of the Hapsburgs, from an alli. 
ance with the English House, which otherwise, as so ent; 
German and so very old, would be so acceptable at the Hofh 
Otherwise we might by degrees be allied by family ties to every 
Great Power in Europe except France, and be sincerely friendly 
only with the exception. 


The two first detachments of the Native contingent ordered to 
Malta have sailed from Bombay, and the Times correspondent at 
Calcutta telegraphs that the men have gone most willingly, 
They are weary of peace, and eager for fighting. At Mhow, 
the native officers of the 23rd Bombay Native Infantry besought 
their colonel to let the regiment go, and the cry was 
taken up by the Sepoys. In Madras, the 25th Regiment, 
which has been selected, was filled up by volunteers from the 
15th, and that whole regiment, though it has only just returned 
from a three years’ tour of duty in Burmah, expressed itself 
anxious to enlist. In Bengal, commanding officers report that 
recruits are coming forward eagerly, so that second battalions 
could at once be formed ; and in Madras, the commanding officer 
of the 9th Regiment had 1,000 applications to fill up a few 
vacancies. This account is the more remarkable, because the 
Government took the opportunity, not very judiciously, to give 
the troops ordered for service a new uniform, a French-grey 
turban, a red tunic, Zouave trousers, white gaiters, and English 
boots, which in other days might have created a mutiny. The 
enthusiasm is believed in India to be due to soldierly feeling, but 
we are not sure there may not be in it some hatred of the Russians, 
who are believed, especially in Northern India, to desecrate 
mosques and temples. Native opinion, both in the North and in 
Madras, is a good deal influenced by Persian feeling, the Persian 
being still in native eyes the man par excellence of cultivation and 
esprit. 

Mr. Bright, who usually gets Indian facts correctly, has fallen 
into a singular error as to the native regiments sent to Malta. 
He says they are ‘*‘ Mahommedan, half-savage troops.” They may 
be half-savage, in some senses, but while their officers have them 
in hand they are orderly troops, and much quieter in canton- 
ments than Europeans. Nor are they all Mussulmans. The 
old, legal proportion of Mussulmans in a Sepoy regiment was 
one-third, and though this was usually below the actual pro- 
portion, especially of late, and in the regiments selected, at 
least one-half of the men must still be Hindoos. The Sikhs, be it 
recollected, are Hindoos, as the Government will find out, if there 
comes any serious difficulty about their food. The Goorkhas are 
all Hindoos, anda large proportion of the Madrassees are without 
caste. There are most serious reasons against employing Sepoys 
in Europe, one of them being the new pride they will carry back, 
but their barbarism or their Mahommedanism is not one of them. 
The grand evil of Mahommedanism, its belief that an Infidel who 
resists has no rights, though it exists among Indian Mahom- 
medans, is not as strong as in Turkey. They have lived with 
Hindoos and under Englishmen too long. A Mussulman private 
cannot very well tell a Sikh private that all outside the Faith are 


animals. ‘The Sikh would break his head. 


Professor Henry Smith, the Liberal candidate for Oxford, has 
issued a letter explaining his views upon the Eastern Question. 
He says that there has been much in the foreign policy of the 
Government which he cannot approve. They should have recog 
nised much earlier than they did that the condition of the Christian 
Provinces of Turkéy had become unendurable, and have been 
prepared when the emergency came with a well-considered policy. 
Instead of this, they drifted with the stream of events. Never- 
theless, he concurs in the general tenor of Lord Salisbury’s de- 
spatch, not perceiving in it any intention to restrict the liberties 
to be granted to the Christian subjects of the Porte, but only a 
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in favour of international obligations, and against Russia 
disposing of the Eastern Question in her own way. He demands 

ission to judge independently of the future action of 
the Government in the matter, and hopes that all English- 
qen Will unite, if any of the great interests of the country are 
endangered. This letter will, we fear, greatly diminish the zeal 
of Academic Liberals on Mr. Smith’s behalf. It really implies 
that he would disapprove the liberation of the Christians, if 
Russia gained advantages by their liberation, which, as no Power 
will liberate them but Russia, amounts to an indefinite postpone- 
ment of their claims. We fear Lord Beaconsfield would con- 
ince Mr. Smith that English interests were endangered, and we see 
¢hat Liberals must support him only as a convinced Liberal in 
general politics, though unhappily unsound upon the great question 


of the hour. 


Mr. T. H. Sheppard, who signs himself ‘‘One of the Secre- 
taries of Mr. Talbot’s Committee,” writes a somewhat dignified 
and exceedingly crafty comment on Mr. Smith’s letter. He says 
it is unusual at a University election for a candidate to give 
pledges, and he will not, on behalf of Mr. Talbot, depart from 
the custom. Mr. Talbot has just taken office under Government, 
and as a strong afd consistent supporter of the Church, “ par- 
ticularly as regards the Burial Bill and other pressing questions,” 
he has given pledges enough to all who value our institutions. 
Considering that the University election will turn on the opinion 
of the electors as to the candidate’s views on the conduct 
of the Government, on the Eastern Question, on Establish- 
ment, and on the Burials Bill, Mr. Sheppard has con- 
trived to write a very neat and complete address for Mr. 
Talbot. He should be made Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. We should then know what Government wants, without 
Lord Beaconsfield being any further pressed to explain himself. 


The Paris Exhibition was opened on May Ist, according to 
programme. Nothing was ready except the British Department, 
the rain fell heavily though intermittently all day, and the 
arrangements for tickets broke down, as they often do 
in France, nothing being left to the ticket-holders’ judg- 
ment, so that when the numbers went wrong, all went wrong. 
Still the Minister of Commerce made a speech to the President 
of the Republic, insisting that the Exhibition was a proof of the 
stability of the new form of Government ; and the Marshal, in 
reply, called the world to witness, and the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Aosta, the Crown Prince of Denmark, the ex-Queen of 
Spain, and other Royalties were present, and the Exhibition was 
declared opened. The Parisians are delighted, and voluntarily 
illuminated their city, and rooms in medium hotels have risen to 
£2 and even £3 a day, and there are said to be 100,000 strangers 
in the city, and they will spend some millions,—and what better 
proof would you have that France is content with her Republic? 
Well, perhaps it is a proof of a kind, and at all events it is a 
proof that a nation can survive a great defeat without losing its 
attractiveness for mankind. 





We notice the death this week of General Sir John Campbell, 
an Indian officer now almost forgotten, who once undertook and 
carried through a remarkable task. The wild people of the 
Khond district believed that the only way to make their 
crops grow was to capture a human victim, offer him up in sacri- 
fice, and then sow bits of his body over the fields with the seed- 
corn. The superstition cost hundreds of lives a year, and so 
immovably rooted was it, that when the practice was interdicted 
the Khonds rebelled,—the only instance, we believe, in our Indian 
history in which an order contrary to a religious tenet, but agree- 
able to the instinctive conscience of mankind, has been resisted 
in arms, It became necessary to watch the Khonds and rescue all 
prisoners retained for slaughter. The duty was entrusted to 
Major Campbell, and was so successfully performed that 
in ten years he rescued more than 1,300 captives, and either 
Stamped out the practice, or drove the murderers into 
the remotest hills. Major Campbell was at one time gravely 
attacked for his management of the Khonds, and there can be 
little doubt that their habit of murder and incessant breaches of 
faith developed in him a temper of great severity, but it may well 
be doubted whether tribes accustomed to sow whole districts 
with snippets of murdered captives could be tamed by gentle 
means. At all events, the victims who had to be saved could 
not wait till their captors were humanised by persuasion. 








Colonel Marcus Beresford, Member for Southwark, has offered | 


his resignation to his constituents, feeling the pressure of broker 
health and of some domestic trials, but the Conservative Council 
of the borough declined to accept it. The election would have 
been an important one, as no metropolitan borough has fallen 
vacant since the Eastern crisis arose, and opinion would have 
been tested under circumstances in which defeat would have been 
fatal to the Tories. They are stronger in Southwark than in any 
of the great boroughs, Liverpool excepted, they have an excel- 
lent candidate in Mr. Clarke, and they are full of passionate 
war-feeling. Nevertheless, with so many Nonconformists 
and skilled artisans upon the Register, the election may 
not have been as certain as they imagine, and the Conservative 
Council evidently think the risk too considerable to be run with- 
out necessity. A defeat in Southwark would have shaken the 
Ministry just now more than the loss of any county. 





Lord Beaconsfield has made a fair appointment to the diocese 
of Lichfield. The Rev. W. D. Maclagan, Vicar of Kensington, 
belongs, as closely as possible, to the school of Dr. Selwyn, and 
like him, has earned a great reputation as an administrator, though 
it has been in London parishes, and not in a colonial see. The 
London parishes are the more difficult to govern of the two, and 
both in Newington and Kensington Mr. Maclagan has earned a 
reputation for wisdom, sympathy, and indefatigable industry in 
work. All three qualities will be wanted in Lichfield, one of the 
most oppressive sees in the kingdom, if only because of the ex- 
treme vivacity of the opposing opinions within its limits. Mr, 
Maclagan is called a High Churchman, but that seems only to 
mean that he believes in the Church of which he is to 
be a Bishop,—not, on the whole, a bad primary qualifica- 
tion. He is a Scotchman, bred up in Episcopalianism, he hag 
been in India, he received charge of a great parish from 
Lord Hatherley,—and he has received a great Bishopric from @ 
Broad-Church Sovereign, and a Premier who believes that nothing 
is certainly true except race, and considers the particular race 
whose Church he regulates “ flat-nosed barbarians.” Mr. Mac- 
lagan ought under those circumstances to have a mind capable of 
sympathising with most people, even the parishioners who write 
calumnious letters against their Rectors, and who, as a rule, have 
of all human beings the most sensitive consciences and the 
greatest contempt for evidence. 


We regret to note the death, under terrible circumstances, of 
Sir Francis Goldsmid, Member for Reading, and a good friend to 
the London University and every Liberal project except the 
emancipation of the Eastern Christians. He arrived at Waterloo 
Station at 7.53 p.m. on Thursday, and as the guard opened the door, 
thought the train had stopped, and stepped out. The train had 
not, however, stopped ; Sir Francis’s foot slipped, and he dropped 
between the train and the platform. He was dragged some yards, 
his foot was crushed, and his ribs were driven in, and though 
carried at once to St. Thomas’s Hospital, he expired in a few 
minutes. We presume that now a person of such wealth and 
standing has been killed by the present system of steps, the Ruil- 
way Boards will substitute for them flanges running the whole 
length of the doorways, and filling the space between them and the 
platforms. The defect is always killing old and feeble persons, 
and is quite indefensible, except upon the argument that it always 


| has been so. 


The motive of that strange crime—the murder by Constance 
Kent of her young half-brother—has at last been revealed. Dr, 
J. C. Bucknill, in closing the second of his Lumleian lectures on 
“The Legal Relations of Insanity,” said that he had been 
asked to advise whether Constance Kent, after her con- 
fession, should be defended on the plea of insanity, and had 
advised against it. He had, however, heard her motive, 
apparently from herself, and it was desire of revenge on her 
step-mother, who, having been governess to the preceding 
Mrs. Kent, had indulged in depreciatory remarks on her pre- 
decessor. Constance Kent brooded over this, and at first deter- 
mined to poison her step-mother ; but reflecting that this would 
be no punishment, killed her step-mother’s only child, as a worse 
penalty. There is something so utterly revolting in this expla- 
nation, that we trust, for the sake of human nature, that Con- 
stance Kent mistook her own feelings, and hated the child as well 
as its mother. Otherwise, we must go back to antiquity ta 
find such another case. 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~»—— 
THE SUMMONS TO THE SEPOYS. 


\ E trust that the first business of Parliament on its re- 

assembling will be to give this summons to the Sepoys 
the careful discussion it deserves. Every despatch from India 
deepens the public impression of the importance of the measure, 
and of the profound effect which it may hereafter produce 
upon both the policy and the fortunes of the British Empire. 
With an audacity which, as we frankly concede to those who 
follow him has in it something splendid, Lord Beaconsfield has 
broken through the traditions of a century, has broken through 
them successfully, and has at a stroke changed all the rela- 
tions previously existing between India and the United King- 
dom. He has changed India from a far-away Empire, secluded 
in the depths of Asia, to a closely-connected dependency, 
situated for all purposes of practical politics, and especially for 
war, upon the Mediterranean, Talk of Russian intrusion into 
that sea, Lord Beaconsfield has brought India into it, with 
her whole army, and her boundless resources for the supply of 
men. In profound secrecy, without a previous vote of 
Parliament, without a hint being given to the people, 
while his leader in the Commons was pledging himself to 
the lips that nothing was being done, he has ordered 
the Indian Army into Europe, avowedly to fight a European 
people, and the Indian Army has obeyed him with delight. 
The first regiments selected have sailed, and it is impossible, to 
those who know India, either to doubt that the telegram 
published in Monday’s Times is semi-official—it is full of 
details which can have been known to Government alone— 
or to believe that it gravely misrepresents the temper of the 
Nativesoldiery. We believe that it is substantially true; that the 
order for European service has been received by the Native 
Army with cordial approval, that it has struck them as an 
honour, and that it has roused that spirit of delight in battle 
and adventure which is nowhere stronger or more permanent 
than among the fighting races of the Indian Peninsula. Not 
only have entire regiments volunteered, which would mean 
little, as they have volunteered before for service in Burmah 
and China, when most reluctant to go, but the men and the 
native officers individually have expressed their enthusiasm for 
the service ; and more important than all, recruits have come 
forward till it would be easy to supplement each regiment with 
a second battalion. The reporters state, it is true, that part of 
the enthusiasm is due to a change in the composition of the 
Native Army ; but we believe this to be a delusion, and that 
their case is stronger than they themselves suspect. There are 
high-caste Hindoos enough in these regiments to have made a 
fierce resistance, the Ghoorkas are Hindoos to the bone, and 
the change, reaching as it does three Presidencies, must be a 
radical change of tone. So far as observers well accustomed 
to Sepoys can perceive, there would be no difficulty, except 
money, in landing 60,000 native troops, officered, drilled, and 
provided like Europeans, in any part of the Mediterranean. 
We could conquer the Turkish Empire in Asia from the 
European side, and never expend an Englishman. 

No such alteration in the position of this country as a 
fighting Power has occurred since she substituted Regular 
regiments for train-bands and feudal retainers, and it is one 
which imperatively demands the grave consideration of Parlia- 
ment, as the deliberative body of the kingdom, and altogether 
irrespective of party quarrels. A change in the national 
position so vast is not to be estimated by its effect on this 
single struggle with Russia, or by its results on the fortunes 
of any Minister or any Cabinet. Those most opposed to the 
war will not deny that if we are to fight, we should be strong ; 
nor shall we, who detest Lord Beaconsfield’s policy, attempt to 
question that in this great step he has displayed that kind of 
insight before which experience is almost valueless. Admitting 
the evidence to be true, he has seen what no Anglo-Indian 
saw,—that the thirst for action would with native, as with 
every other soldiery, overcome every other feeling, and is 
entitled to the utmost credit due to audacious statesmanship. 
The point at issue is more important than any reputation or any 
momentary policy, and involves the entire future relation of 
the English people to themselves and to the world. 

We are constrained to believe, and we would gladly believe 
the contrary, that it will affect those relations for evil. We 
cannot think it well for any nation to be able to fight by 
deputy, to be able to wage war without making sacrifices, to 
be able to win territories for themselves through the aid of 





men who have no control over their policy, and who ameane 
be responsible for the successes seers scare i. As 
such a position especially bad for the English people. Alrea = 
the worst tendency of that people is the one we may call ¢h 
Carthaginian,—the desire for empire to be created b : 
cenary swords. They have fought their greatest canpal ne 
the aid of subsidised allies. They have resolutely rejected 
conscription, so resolutely that, by a strange perversion of id : 
they have boasted of their freedom from it as if it were 
proof of superior virtue. They have refused even to cuhanis 
to the universal military training which every statesman amon 
them of both parties would, if it were politically safe to s 3 
out, tell them was directly for their good,—would make them 
healthier men, more active men, and men with more capacit 
for command, for obedience, and for organisation. They md 
not only adhered determinately to their resolve to purchase 
soldiers, but have of late years become almost cynical in their 
habit of proclaiming their resolution, till at this moment their 
most popular songs boast of English wealth as the resource on 
which they rely to defeat the world in arms. The dee 
inner vulgarity of soul, in fact, which is the defect HH 
the Englishman, the foul spot among his splendid qualities, 
has infected the nation, until it makes matter of pride of itg 
one serious cause for political shame. It is pleased when it 
thinks it can fight by wasting only some silver from its over. 
flowing till. This bad spirit will be gratified to the utmost by 
the employment of the Indian soldiery, men whom the nation can 
always obtain, to whom it need give no explanations, and for 
whom, except as human beings, it does not care,—or at all 
events, does not care with that personal and, as it were, family 
feeling which makes it feel the loss of a British regiment as a 
calamity, which induces it to disorganise a Service rather than 
a non-commissioned officer shall suffer unjustly, and which 
compels it to arrange even its campaigns upon this first 
principle—that men’s lives must not be wasted. With the 
employment of the natives of India as Imperial troops, the 
grand restraints on the English haughtiness and disposition to 
crush down instead of conciliating opposition will be removed, 
By an expenditure scarcely felt, without asking for more 
Englishmen, without calling on the people for a sacrifice, 
without feeling the infinite value of the lives they are expend- 
ing, the British Government can in every colony throughout 
the world crush out resistance. The “hereditary nobility 
of mankind,” as Macaulay called them, can reign, at the 
cost only of plebeian lives. Why govern Maories well, when 
Maories can be exterminated in a month, and no English 
household mourn? Why reform Jamaica, when Sikhs can put 
down Negroes, and no Englishman be missed? Why tum 
South Africa into an India, that is, a great dependency 
governed in the interest of all races of its inhabitants, when its 
dark populations must, even if misgoverned, submit to 
Madrassee bayonets? We cannot believe that a power so 
terrible, and to be used with so little responsibility to its sub- 
jects, can be trusted to any government or any nation without 
moral and political deterioration. The single check on the 
military governments of the Continent, the one barrier against 
grand wars of aggrandisement, is that the Army is the nation, 
that if Prince Bismarck, or Prince Gortschakoff, or M. Gambetta 
engage in wars of conquest, they must conquer by expending 
those who ultimately rule them. The English people are 
about to throw even that check away, and embark on huge 
enterprises in the security, or at least in the belief, that they 
have behind them the soldiers of a continent whom they rule, 
but who are not themselves, to whom they need only give pay 
and honours. That the men come voluntarily, willingly, even 
delightedly to the work does not alter the case, which is this,— 
that they are not us, that the burden of the sadness of their 
loss does not fall on English homes. ‘Take them in the 
very best point of view, a true point, it would seem, 
for the hour, as our willing allies, and still they relieve 
us of a strain which, if it ought to be borne, ought to be borne 
alone by the nation which decides that it has to be endured. 
There are no allies on earth to whom a people like the English, 
with their secular history of effort and of freedom, ought to 
entrust their work. There is in the whole arrangement % 
shifting of the burden from the rulers on to their dependants, 
a reliance on expense as an equivalent for self-sacrifice, a post- 
ponement of national duty for the sake of national ease, which 
can produce no good. Look at this very quarrel now on hand. 
The English people, or their ruling classes—for as yet there 
is no final evidence of the decision of the nation, as apart 
from the decision of its capital—are wild with suspicion an 
hatred of Russia, eager, they say, for war, and determined to 
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rive her armies back to their deserts. What influence is to ‘such a sentence as the following :—*“If we took up arms, it 
teady their minds, to make them reconsider, to reduce their , would be to prevent the shores of the Dardanelles, the 
sempers to the judicial mood which befits a Christian nation | Bosphorus, and the city of Constantinople being practically 
about to light up a vast war ? First, let us hope, their sense placed at the disposal of a Power whose ambition was 
f justice ; but secondly, their sense of the enormous expendi- boundless, and whose plighted faith we could no longer trust ; 
a. of men which will be required,—men whom they cannot we should take up arms to prevent the Black Sea becoming 
8 and whom they value individually as part of themselves. a Russian lake, and the mouths of the Danube Russian 
Can +t be well that at this moment, when temper and reason territory; we should take up arms to put it out of the power 
are still struggling, that the second restraining force should be of the most aggressive despotism of the world, at any moment 
be removed, that they should be reminded that they can dis- she should think proper, seriously to impede our commerce 
ose of other races than their own, that they have a recruiting- with India and the East; and lastly, we should take up 
Found in Asia which costs them nothing but money, and _arms to demonstrate to the world that Great Britain would 
which cannot beexhausted? We say nothing of what appears not permit treaties which had been solemnly agreed to to be 
to us the wickedness of ruling India because Europe is nobler wantonly rent asunder, and the public law of Europe to be 
than Asia, and then calling in Asia to beat down Europe, utterly disregarded and set at naught.” Under any Govern- 
nothing of the fierce jealousy which all Europe will henceforth ment in the world but our own or the American, a sentence 
feel of our possession of the mighty Empire at Jast brought like that would mean war within forty-eight hours, and even 








home to its doors—an Empire which, if its people will fight on 


. . | 
our side, becomes a seventh Great Power, stronger for invasion | 


than any of the six, except, perhaps, Germany—and confine 
ourselves to the single and, as we believe, unanswerable ques- 
tion,—Is it well, for the sake of success in a single quarrel, to 
deteriorate the nation, to make universal military training 
impossible, to rely on Asiatic swords instead of our own, to 
sink from the Roman position, of which we were so proud, to 
the Carthaginian? The nation seems for the moment intoxi- 
cated with its new strength, but when the statesmen meet 
again, we trust that among them, at least, we shall find a few 
who can think of the future as well as the present, and plead 
that national strength can never be found in a measure which, 
so far as it succeeds, must emasculate the national character. 





THE SITUATION. 
HE situation this week has become a little more “ mixed.” 
On the one hand, Russia and England alike con- 
tinue their preparations, and the relations between 
Russia and Turkey at Constantinople are growing strained 
to the last degree. The Russian Government has so 
far succeeded in Roumania, that the Premier at Bucharest 
has warned the people that the Convention still en- 
dures, that the Russians are entitled to free passage, and 
that they must be received by all officials in a friendly 
spirit, The Government of St. Petersburg, moreover, 
has sent its best soldier, General Todleben, to command 
before Constantinople, and is reinforcing his army as 
rapidly as it can; and has, it seems clear, intimated to 
Servia that the war may be renewed, using such terms that 
the Government of Belgrade has once more summoned all its 
forces into the field. It has, moreover, sent in some kind of 
an ultimatum to the Porte, as the Turkish Ministers refuse 
to surrender Shumla and Varna, alleging, according to one 
account, that the Treaty of San Stefano has not been kept, 
and according to another, declaring that no such Treaty exists 
atall. The Treaty has not been ratified by the protecting 
Powers, and has therefore, in Turkish judgment, no exist- 
ence, and until such ratification is obtained cannot 
be carried out. It is in accordance 
ment that the Commandants of the two fortresses de- 
cline to evacuate them, and have even used threaten- 
ing language to the Russian Generals who forwarded the 
summons, Of course, such a refusal, if persisted in, would | 
mean a renewal of the war, the departure of the Sultan for | 
Broussa, and an appeal to this country to afford the Turks the | 
military aid which in the beginning of the war we assured 
them would not be forthcoming. In this country, again, the 
Preparations advance ; the First Army Corps is shortly to be, 
reviewed as an Army Corps, the Second Army Corps is, 
being completed, and orders have been issued in India to 
hold further regiments in readiness for an expedition. The 
7,000 men at first ordered have already started, Sir Richard 
Temple, the Governor of Bombay, and a born War Minister, 
having made all preparations with characteristic energy ; and 
the Government have forwarded with the soldiers five months’ 
supplies, and sent two war steamers tothe Red Sea toact as convoy. | 
‘one of these things look peaceful, any more than the Chav- | 
vinist brag in which Mr. Hardy has indulged himself at Brad- 
ford, or the extraordinary language in which her Majesty’s | 
Attorney-General attacked the Russian Government at Preston. 
Sir John Holker, though underrated by the public, is a very 
a man. He is, if not a Cabinet Minister, a most important 
. inister of the Crown, and it is nearly incredible that unless 
¢ knew war to be certain, he should have permitted himself 


| 
with this state- | 





‘under our own it possesses a most sinister significance. 
On the other hand, it can hardly be doubted that the war- 
fever is abating. The election at Tamworth gave courage to 
thousands, and the immense meeting at Manchester, where 
1,500 delegates from great organisations applauded to the 
echo one of Mr. Bright’s most fiery outbursts, a speech which, 
_in its lava-like flow, recalls his highest days, and the eloquence 
like that of a Hebrew Prophet with which he used to denounce 
‘the enemies of his cause, and which has roused the North 
to enthusiasm. From the great manufacturing cities, from 
Scotland, from Wales comes back a cry of pleasure at the 
speech which must have affected the Government, and 
which has roused Mr. Cross, first, into passionate denun- 
_ciations of the language employed, and next, into declara- 
tions which are almost like oaths that the Government 
seeks only peace :—“ One word before I sit down. I am 
_bound to say, a more reckless and more unfounded accusation 
than that we are bent on war never was made before against 
any Government. I know the people of this country will not 
endorse that charge ; I know that they will repudiate it, and 
Iam bound to say that I feel indignant at such a charge 
having been made, and by one who ought to have known 
better.” It is inconceivable that a man like Mr. Cross should 
utter such a sentence as that, if he knew that war had been 
determined on, or was instantly imminent, and we are bound, 
therefore, to believe that there is still room for negotiation. If 
_ there is, there is still room for hope, more especially as the protest 
against war will probably deepen in volume, and as the Russian 
Government is believed to have resolved on some final effort 
for the preservation of peace. That effort, unless war has been 
determined on, ought to produce a Congress ; and a Congress 
once assembled, we do not believe that every plan leading to 
peace—and three or four will be propounded—can be rejected. 
|The resources of diplomacy are not many when the diploma- 
tists are not rulers, but Russia at the end of a great campaign 
cannot want a great war, and if we are equally anxious to 
avoid one, a path out of the imbroglio must exist. If Mr. 
Cross is right, and is also well informed—for we cannot forget 


} 


| 





that two important Ministers have quitted the Cabinet because 


its acts tended to war—the only imminent danger is the action 
of the Turks. It may suit the Porte to try war once more, 
and see if Great Britain cannot be forced into an alliance with 
them—and some, at least, of their recent acts indicate that 
policy. Its adoption would have to be preceded by a revolu- 
tion, but the means of revolution exist in Constantinople, 
where opinion is becoming violently prepossessed against the 
present Sultan, who obviously has not the energy to quell 
populace, doctors, and soldiery together. A _ revolution 
in Constantinople at this moment would mean war, 
would compel Russia to take extreme steps to obtain 
Austrian aid—quite a possibility, as Midhat Pasha pointed 
out, at a period which seems historical—and would absolve the 
British Ministry from all their promises of peace. And many 
signs make it probable to our minds that a revolution may be 
immediately at hand,—a revolution which, by possibility, may 
substitute a new dynasty for that which, in the estimation of 
many Mussulmans, has worn out. 





MR. HARDY AT BRADFORD. 


HAT was a muddle-headed speech of Mr. Hardy’s at Brad- 
ford on Monday. There was an idea running through 

it, amidst all its silly adulation of an ideal England, the pro- 
tectress of the weak—when they are not Eastern Christians 
—and the opponent of the strong—when they do not happen 
to be Turks—and a large idea; but Mr. Hardy could not 
keep to the idea steadily for five minutes, but mixed it 
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up with other and baser, but more familiar ideas, in 
a fashion that suggests the confectionery of children,— 
all plums and unleavened flour. The idea is this,—The 
War party has from the first been very reluctant to say 
that it liked the Turks, that it thought them bold bar- 
barians, very like what Englishmen would be but for their 
creed, and that they ought to be preferred to their less bold 
subjects, even though the latter happened to be Christians. 


They therefore invented the phrase, “ The interests of Great | 


Britain,” and in every speech, and manifesto, and letter de- 
clared that although they desired to resist Russia, they did not 
desire it in the interest of the Turks, but only in order “‘ to pro- 
tect British interests.” They at last compelled their represen- 
tatives to adopt the phrase, the “ interests” were defined in a 
formal and rather threatening despatch, and the War 
party were for a moment not only content, but delighted. 
Now the limits of Russian aggression are, they said, laid down 


distinctly. Unfortunately for them, however, Russia was as | 


well disposed to protect British interests, as defined by Lord 
Derby and Mr, Cross, as they were. She had not an idea of 
approaching the Persian Gulf, more especially by the most 
inconvenient for her of her two possible routes. She was 
content not only not to attack Egypt, which she could not get 
at, but to let the English take Egypt, if they pleased. She 
had no wish whatever to annex Constantinople, holding, as 
Czar Nicholas said in 1853, that such a possession would be the 


ruin of Russia, and was quite willing to leave the old arrange- | 


ment as to the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, an arrange- 
ment dictated by England, intact as it stood. There was, in 
fact, no ground in her action for war, and the War party, 
cruelly nonplussed, cast about them for another reason, They 
found a very large one, the “public law of Europe,” and 


for weeks their organs, dropping the pretence of pity | 


for the Turks, dropping even the plea of the interests of 
Great Britain, have been preaching sermons on the duty 
of defending Treaties and the violated law of Europe. This 
was the idea which Mr. Hardy did his very best to popularise 
at Bradford. There was a Treaty of 1856, confirmed in 1871, 
and under that Treaty no Power had any right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Turkey. That Treaty we had observed 
strictly. We had, it is true, gone into the Conference of 


Constantinople, which, as the diplomatists suggested the | 


withdrawal of the Sultan’s power over half his provinces, was 


surely a case of interference; but we had not interfered, for | 


we had never attempted or threatened to attempt to use any 
but “moral coercion.” As a matter of fact, that is not the 
case, for Lord Salisbury’s argument with the Turks all through 
was the danger of war with Russia, and we all through had 
said we should not interfere to defend Turkey, and a threat 
to let in the policeman if justice is not done hardly comes 
within a strict definition of “ moral coercion.” That, however, 
may pass. We heard of the Russian terms in full detail, 
and declared them to be moderate; but still, says Mr. 
Hardy, we did not interfere, for everybody knew Turkey 
would not accept those terms; and besides, Russia promised 
to submit them to Europe. Russia, however, did interfere, 
did defeat Turkey, and did make a peace without sub- 
mitting it to Europe; and England, therefore, now stands 
forward to protect public Iaw, and to insist that conditions 
entered upon with Europe shail not be departed from without 
European consent. “The broad principle upon which the 
Government of England takes its stand is this,—upon public 
faith, upon public honesty, upon the conditions into which it 
entered with Europe, and which it says ought not to be broken 
or departed from without the assent of Europe.” 

This is the idea, and it is a large one in its way, being a 
plea, as Mr. Hardy intends it, that England has not only the 
right, but has also the duty to fight Russia, in order to keep 
the Treaty of Paris intact; but the Secretary for India could 
not, as we have said, keep to it for five minutes. The defence 
of European law was a new argument, only just adopted, while 
the defence of English interests was an old one, repeated till 
it had become a conviction, and so every now and then the 
interests reappeared in the funniest way in the middle of the 
principles. Mr. Hardy has hardly pleaded his new reverence for 
Treaties, when he declares that “ the great question is whether 
we have or have not great interests in these matters,” that is, 
the fate of Turkey, and that “the Ministry have pursued un- 


deviatingly the interests of this country.” But then, on Mr. Hardy’s | 


own showing, they have done very wrong. Their duty was not to 
attend to English interests, but to uphold the faith of Treaties, 
even if upholding it was fatal to those interests. Or does Mr. 
Hardy, in his high morality, propose that we should always 


' Rear te tctii 
| uphold these “ great contracts,” and public faith, and European 
| Law, whenever the upholding them is clearly profitable 2 
| That is a reserve worthy of the editor who told his contribe 
_tors always to uphold Evangelical principles, for, “ You roe 
Evangelicals are rich,—and besides, I agree with them.” Thi. 
| country, he proceeds, in the highest style of Far-West hein 
| eloquence, “ is not simply a European Power ; this country ig 
also an Asiatic Power ; it is an African Power ; it is an American 
Power ; in every sea you will find some island upon which the 
flag of England is waving. It is this great country, this 
England, which was once called ‘a little body with a might 4 
heart,’ but which may now be called a great body with . 
mighty heart; it is this England, the centre of those great 
Powers which we have set up throughout the world, I ask 
you whether it is this country which, having entered into 
engagements, is to be deprived of the benefit of those engage- 
ments?” Why, on Mr. Hardy’s principles, should she not be 
deprived of them? What in the world has the size of the 
| British Empire to do with her obligation to keep faith, or 

what is it to so public-spirited a Power that she would gain 

‘instead of lose by keeping it? Mr. Hardy wanted to appeal 

| to moral right as his new foundation for action, as something 

altogether superior to mere interest ; but he is not onlya high- 

principled Englishman, but a member of Lord Beaconsfield’s 

| Cabinet, and the double situation was too much for him, and 

so he gradually slid into a speech which, when stripped of its 

vigorous rhetoric, is like nothing so much as the speculator’s 

grand offer of shares “ which would ensure the salvation of 

mankind, and twenty per cent. to the investor.” 

But apart from Mr. Hardy’s inartistic blundering, is there 
nothing in this appeal to Treaties? There would have been a 
very great deal, if the appeal had been made at the right time 
and in the right way. If Mr. Disraeli's Cabinet at the very 
outbreak of the affair had declared that the Treaty bound 
England under all circumstances, that frightful as the conduct 
of Turkey had been, she was within her guaranteed rights, 
and that the only course was to summon the signatory Powers 
and revise the Treaty, we should have held him wrong in 
preferring the lower to the higher law, but we should have 
respected his motives and understood his policy. And if 
'he had added that he would help to compel Turkey by 
force to respect the clauses of the Treaty which she had 
broken, namely, those protecting the Christians, but 
would resist any Power which threatened her with the 
destruction of the whole Treaty, he might, we believe, 
even then have had the support of the country. But 
this is precisely what he refused to do,—this rigid adherence 
‘to Treaties is exactly the policy which even now Mr. 
Hardy, while pleading for Treaties, has the hardihood to 

denounce as “an iniquity which would have left an indelible 
stain upon the conscience of the country.” Instead of doing 
this, the Government, by formally proclaiming its neutrality, 
left Russia free to go to war—left her to tear the Treaty of 
Paris into shreds—and now only appeals to the Treaty when 
war is over because English interests are threatened; and be- 
cause when the interests of a Power like England, with her foot 
upon four continents, are threatened, she ought “to have 
the benefit of her engagements.” Was there ever such a 
muddle of selfishness and Eldonian rigidity before,—except 
in the verses of Mr. Lowell? Mr. Hardy does not, indeed, 
say with the Yankee orator, “I don’t believe in principle, 
but O J du in interest!” for he believes in both, though he 
does not quite kuow which; but he modifies the line into 
something just a little worse,—*I du believe in principle, 
when it perduces interest.” And that, we fear, is much too 
nearly the feeling of the average Englishman about Treaties. 
|The great Treaties of 1815 have been thrown to the winds 
without our interference. There never were clearer breaches of 
written law than the destruction of Denmark, the expulsion ol 
Austria from Germany, or the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine ; 
but England never interfered, for none of these things 1n- 
volved her interests. It is only when her dominance 2 
Eastern Europe is threatened, or rather, supposed to be 
threatened, that she appeals to all Europe to protect a Treaty, 
and the appeal failing, announces that she will protect it her- 
self even by war. 





THE GREAT PARIS FAIR. 
HE Republican leaders in France have, we believe, shown 
wisdom in encouraging the International Exhibition, open¢ 


| by the President of the Republic in Paris on the Ist of May. 
| is true that the world has grown rather tired of these big shops, 
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are: SSL 
and the endless official fuss mn inaugurating ” them, and the history which for a thousand years has been one of perennial 
absurd hymns which exhibitors, hoping for “ acknowledgments excitement, with her sensitive pride, and with her great 
of merit ” to be used as advertisements, sing about their influ- remaining strength, would after such a defeat have displayed 
ence on the regeneration of the world. They are of very little a spirit of touchy susceptibility, would have always been 
use, except to teach the buyers for large shops where to go for anxious to prove her existence, and would have interfered in 
the best articles ; and of very little interest, except to those (every combination. France, once convinced of the necessity 
who prefer huge galleries of pictures and gigantic museums of | of recuperation, has betaken herself in the stillest calm to the 
bric-a-brac, and endless arrays of pretty toys, to smaller col- | revival of her strength. She has announced to all Europe that 
lections of the same articles. There will be, we suppose, some for a time she is in retreat, and she has kept her word, Her 
advance in machinery, and in the application of science to the | statesmen and people have acted together almost in silence to 
urposes of life, and some extension of artistic taste, but it is reconstitute her army. Enormous sums, amounting to an 
safe to say that A ne ee do my rm except | or — ),000 a year, — a upon vr 
urry him a trifle more. An International Exhibition is now | preparations. 1e conscription has been thrown over the 
bie fair, with rather costly articles on the stalls, and that is | whole population, discipline has been thoroughly re-established, 
all. Nevertheless, the Republicans, as we have said, are wise | and drill has been carried on till the life of a French soldier 
in encouraging the show. Paris is Paris, the city of the most | has become almost too burdensome to bear. The officers 
intelligent and most unruly children in the world, and it| have been re-educated, all party differences have been sup- 
js wise, when it can be done harmlessly, to gratify Paris | pressed to obtain Generals, and the arsenals have been refilled, 
to the full. And she is gratified, not only because every | until the Army of France is again in a position to guarantee 
body has gone to Paris, and hotel-keepers will make fortunes, | not only her independence, but her rightful place in the 
and shopkeepers will grow rich, and for a month there | affairs of the world. And nevertheless her rulers abstain 
will be more of the many-coloured bustle which her citizens | absolutely from fuss and fidget, declare that France is not yet 
confound with happiness, but because she has ascertained what | ready to abandon her policy of abstinence, and amidst all the 
she doubted,—that she has lost under a Republic none of her | tempting opportunities of this Eastern Question remain as 
wer to attract. Paris must, in her own judgment, | tranquil and, to outward appearance as neutral, as if France 
fascinate, or fade. The Imperialists had been saying | were an island in the South Pacific. When the great dispute 
that only an Empire could secure the order necessary | opened they took the occasion to settle their quarrel as to the 
to an International Exhibition, and the Monarchists, with | form of Government, and now that it threatens to involve the 
their high-sniffing pertinacity, had been repeating that the | world, they ask the world to visit them and their great Parisian 
big people would not come, till Parisians half believed them,|show. Jl this while, amidst contests which threatened civil 
and though as Republican as ever, felt that Republicanism was | war, amidst events which have shaken all other Powers out of 
a little triste. It was as well to remove that impression, and | their tranquillity, while battling with each other, while re- 
it has been removed very completely. Paris is as full of bustle modelling all institutions, while playing the fool, they have 
and excitement and lime-light as if a Napoleon or a Bourbon pushed on, unhasting, unresting, their great double task, to 
were ordering his people to rejoice, under penalty of Cayenne. | make France powerful and to make France rich. In these 
With war still threatening in Eastern Europe and all diplo-| tasks men as diverse as MacMahon and Gambetta, bodies as 
matists in despair, the French Government still summoned the | different as the last Assembly and the present Chamber, classes 
world to the Parisian fair; and the world has gone, repre- | as separated as the philosophers and the small proprietors, 
sentatives from the oldest Royal families in Europe, with the | have pulled together silently. Reds have lavished money as 
Prince of Wales at their head, taking the lead. The opening} freely as Bonapartists, and the only contest between Mon- 
ceremonial was not a success, for the Marshal, not being a archists and Liberals has been which method promised most 
sovereign, meets with scant politeness from the skies ; the rain | and speediest results. More than this, the noisiest democracy 
rained as it can rain in Paris, as well as in Glasgow ; the troops | in Europe has voluntarily reduced itself to silence. There is 
had to be restored to their barracks; and all the elaborate | no question a French Red would not ask of officials, save one 
arrangements went, as the printers say, “ to pie.” Everybody, | which might impede reorganisation. Everything is promised 
except Marshal MacMahon and the Prince of Wales, got into | to Paris by the Ultras save lower expenditure on the Army, and 
the wrong place, the crowd of carriages could not approach near | everything offered to the peasants by both sides except a 
enough to the building, the visitors, having to walk in the rain, | lightening of their heaviest, the military, burden. If set, per- 
looked a little draggle-tailed, and as the show was not nearly | sistent work like this, carried on for years, in silence, with no 
ready, a majority were bored. Still the fair was opened in | resounding success to cheer the workers, implies frivolity, what 
state, a hundred thousand visitors, all with money, are would imply earnestness of purpose? One of these days, 
making the shops uncomfortable and rich, and Paris! Europe, England perhaps included, will wake up to perceive 
has settled with herself that a Republic is not neces- that the work is done, that the Frenchman, with other quali- 


sarily associated either with asceticism or gloom. She ties of the South, has the persistence, independent of time, 
which characterises its children ; that as the individual Gaul 


is indeed so pleased with herself that her voluntary illumina- | 
tion in the evening was a great display, and the Republic has never, under all his gaiety and love of amusement, forgets his 
scored a success, only accentuated by the annoyance of the | interest or his fixed idea, so France as a nation, though hold- 
Legitimists and wealthy Imperialists, who have pronounced | ing /‘/es and quarrelling over constitutions, can carry out an 
the whole business “ low,” and gone off to the country in a huff, | immense purpose with a cold, silent tenacity which our 
unnoticed except by the Royal visitors, who feel themselves | countrymen, who think they have a monopoly of the practical. 
distinctly relieved. Itis nota very noble success, perhaps, or | have but seldom in their history displayed. The International 
One to excite much enthusiasm in men who do not own shares | Exhibition is only a fair, and half of those who appear in it 
in hotels: but still there is little harm in it, anda Republic js | are only actors; but those misread France who think that 
none the less a good ship because it is dressed with flags, and | either her mirth, or her selfishness, or her frivolity implies 
gala-days and days of frolic are recognised on board. The | feebleness of purpose. Prince Bismarck does not think so, or 
Exhibition is not much worse than a decade of Derby Days. | he would not hope so hard that the Eastern Question may 
; Many Englishmen, we see, reading of the Fair, and bethink- | wear out all possible allies of France. 
ng oe how near Europe is to war and its horrors, and | on ~ 
reiecting how completely England and her fortunes are sur- oaeee Pe a 
rendered to a near “ee of epigrams, are inclined to taunt THE FIRST ENCYCLICAL OF THE NEW POPE. 
Frenchmen with showing both frivolity and selfishness. They | PVE Papacy always masters the Pope, and we see no sign 
ought, they think, to be preparing for war in aid of England, or that Leo XIII. will prove an exception to the universal 
interfering to keep the peace, or in some way or other making | rule. Immed.ately on his election an idea was spread abroad, 
themselyes manifest in Europe. The selfishness we may con- especially among Protestants, that Cardinal Pecci would prove 
cede, though an English shopkeeper would sell his goods if a Pope Of a néw kind,—a moderate or even a reforming Pope, a 
London were on fire ; but we would have all such grumblers man who would use the immense powers recognised, if not 
about frivolity just to think over the history of France granted to the Papacy by the Vatican Council to undo much 
for the last six years, and then ask themselves if, of his predecessor's work. It was said that never having been 
o discontent is well founded, and if in accusing a King, he would forgive the abolition of the Kingship, and 
reap e of frivolity they have not confused their man- would find a method of reconciling the Papacy and Italy, perhaps 
teivelit uae character. We can conceive of nothing less like | appoint King Humbert Patrician of Rome, and his own secular 
eriod y than the public conduct of France during that long vicegerent within the States of the Church. He would open 
Period, Almost any other nation with a history like hers, a | negotiations with Germany, make some arrangement with 
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Russia to pacify Poland, and quietly relegate the Syllabus to 
the long list of counsels of perfection which, like perpetual 
peace, remain among the Christian's ideals, but are hardly 
productive of any serious effort in the world. We ventured at 
the time to doubt the accuracy of this impression, pointing 
out that an unbelieving Cardinal, if any such exists, would not 
be elected ; and that a believing Cardinal could not, after his 
election, remain the same man. The mere burden of prero- 
gatives so mysterious and of responsibilities so awful would 
of itself create,in a man who believed in the prerogatives 
and accepted the responsibilities, an indefinite but vast 
change. The impression, however, existed, and was deep- 
ened by acertain chagrin visible among the extreme Ultra- 
montanes, who hoped, to put it broadly, to see a believing 
warrior rather than a believing philosopher on the Papal 
throne ; and by one or two acts of the new Pope, such as his 
invitation to Father Curci, and his avowed readiness to negotiate 
with hostile Powers. The liberal Jesuit would, it was said, be 
reinstated, and some compromise would be suggested as to the 
Falk Laws and the persecution in Poland. Those who knew 
Rome best, however, entertained few of these hopes. That the 
new Pope did not regard Father Curci as lost did not imply 
that he agreed with him—the old Pope forgave Victor 
Emanuel, and had always a kindly feeling for the great Italian 
trooper—and as to negotiations, Rome is always ready to 
accept any compromise which leaves her her ecclesiastical way. 
The new Pope seemed to them inclined to moderation in style 
rather than in fact, to be courteous to the world rather than 
yielding, to menace in saintly rather than regal fashion, but 
to menace still, Cardinal Manning, it was clear, did not distrust 
him, for he quoted him in his address to English Catholics as a 
man specially raised up, and though he spoiled the compliment 
by the astounding statement that there never in 1,800 years had 
been “ wanting a man prepared in secret by God to rise up to 
the full elevation of the Primacy of Peter ”—as if God could 
be accused of preparing the Borgia—still, Cardinal Manning isa 
master of words, and could have given his trustfulness a 
very different turn. And now the first Encyclical, to 
which the Episcopate looks for the policy of the Pope, 
has been published, and it is clear, to Italians at all 
events, that the Papacy is unchanged. The style of the En- 
cyclical is, no doubt, a great improvement on the style of the 
late Pope’s public papers. Pius IX. was an old rector, while 
Leo XIII. is an old philosopher. Pius IX. was scarcely, in the 
modern sense, an educated man, and his style, or that of his 
scribes, was medizval ; while Leo XIII. has all the learning a 
Bishop now can have, and an expression which, though of 
course modified by his position, is essentially that of his 
period. He prays that Kings may yield, where his predecessor 
would have cursed Kings. He condescends to argument, as, 
for instance, in his very dignified version—probably uncon- 
scious—of Macaulay’s argument for the Papacy, and the ser- 
vices it once rendered to mankind, where his predecessor 
would only have made an assertion. Above all, he betrays a 
personal trust in his creed, a disposition to rely on the 
Christian Faith, as he understands it, as absolutely true, and 
living, and operative, which his predecessor felt no doubt as 
keenly, but which he did not bring forward in the same way. 
There are, strange as it may seem to many Protestants, 
passages in the Encyclical which Mr. Llewellyn Davies, or 
Canon Liddon, or Mr. Baldwin Brown might use without their 
audience detecting anything unusual, while the final sentence 
will sound to every Christian Bishop as it sounds to the 
Roman Catholic world. But though the style is changed, and 
changed for the better, we can perceive no change what- 
ever in the essential substance. The Pope, as the English 
correspondents in Rome have before noticed, avoids the in- 
cessant and fulsome references to the Virgin which annoy 
Protestants, and in which Pio Nono took a special delight, but 
in the single reference to her, Leo XIII. gives her her title in 
its last and newest Roman amplitude, calling her “ the Imma- 
culate Queen of Heaven,”—and more than that, singles out St. 
Joseph, the celestial patron of the Church,” with a specialty 
that all advanced Ultramontanes on the Continent will recog- 
nise as a distinctive sign, His Holiness directly cursed nobody, 
but like his predecessor, he declares the overthrow of the 
Temporal Power to be a direct result of the present 
hostility to God and good, maintains the Temporal Power | 
to be not only essential to his own freedom, but to} 
the spiritual interests of mankind, and repeats and 
renews all the protests and declarations of his predecessor 


alone has had the common-sense to MAS “neck te 
consideration that the Temporal a is Armia the 
order to defend and protect the full freedom of the s iciteal 
power, but also because it is clearly shown that in the be i 
temporality of the Holy See is involved the public well-bei 
and the safety of human society. Consequently, in virtue of 
the duties of our mission, which obliges us to defend the prj ; 
leges of the Holy Church when the Temporal Power oF _ 
Apostolic See is in question, we cannot avoid renewing ps 
confirming in these letters all the protestations and declara- 
tions that our predecessor Pius IX., of holy memory, has on 
many occasions made and reiterated, as much against the occu. 
pation of the Temporal Power as against the violation of the 
rights of the Catholic Church.” How can words be clearer than 
those which make the Temporal Power one of the “rights” of 
the Church, which no Pope can give up? He reconfirms the 
whole Syllabus, as one of the reproofs with which “ Roman 
Pontiffs, and in particular our predecessor Pius IX., of hol 
memory,” visited error; commands that education should be 
guided so that children should “ reject all opinions, even the 
most wide-spread, if opposed to the teaching of the Church -” 
and roundly denounces civil marriage as ultimately fatal 
to society, and as “legalised concubinage.” Leo XIII. 
in fact, being Pope, speaks as Popes speak, as they always 
have spoken, and as, we fear, they will always speak 
while the Papacy lasts as an institution, which, considering 
the passion for obeying authority that pervades entire sections 
of mankind, may be for ages. If the Pope, as cardinal or as 
philosopher, ever held different opinions, which we doubt, then 
the hope of change is even less, for within a month of his 
accession the Papacy has mastered him. 

We do not mean, of course, to intimate that the methods of 
Leo XIII. may not differ, and differ considerably, from those 
of his predecessor. Rome uses all methods, momentary con- 
cessions included, and Leo may well reopen negotiations of 
which Pius had grown weary. He may, too, conduct them 
with a keener sense of the actual forces which the modern world 
opposes to him, and of the difficulties with which his Bishops 
have to struggle in their contest with the civil power. We ques- 
tion, for instance, if Pius IX. would have written or sanctioned 
as opportune the sentence advocating high, though Catholic 
education, especially in philosophy, “on which depends, in 
great measure, the direction of the other sciences.” It is, 
moreover, one of the strange facts connected with the Papacy 
that the completeness of its organisation, its boasted immuta- 
bility, its pressure on the Popes—a pressure as of water or of 
an atmosphere—has in no degree effaced the personalities of 
the wearers of the Tiara; but they have remained through 
modern history singularly distinctive and individual men, 
perhaps less like each other than the Kings of any dynasty, 
and Leo XIII. will doubtless have his personal method and leave 
his individual mark. It is as to objects that we see and expect 
no change whatever. This Pope, like all Popes, will struggle 
for the supremacy of the Church, for his own authority as 
Vicegerent of Christ, for temporal independence, as necessary 
to his freedom, and as essential in order that the world may 
see how some State should in spiritual matters be organised 
and regulated, and for his general claim to be the ulti- 
mate arbiter of all baptised persons and the direct ruler 
of all Catholic souls; he will struggle towards these ends 
as his predecessors have struggled, and, as we believe, 
much in their way, growing harder as the hopes natural 
to a new Pontiff die out of him, till at last every appeal for 
change is met in the old way, with the old, inevitable, wearying, 
heart-breaking, “Non possumus.” The single difference, if we, who 
are outsiders and only intellectually interested, can judge the 
man aright, is that he will strive to make his Church within 
itself and as an organisation still stronger, still more obedient, 
still, if we are to use the only phrase that will seem fair to 
Catholics, more deeply penetrated with the religious spirit, as 
Rome comprehends religion. There are signs of that spirit in 
him already, but the furbishing and sharpening of a weapon 
have never yet been clear evidence that its owner intended to 
return it to its sheath, 





THE STATEMENT OF THE OXFORD COMMISSIONERS. 


HE “Statement which has been published by the 

University of Oxford Commissioners will relieve any 
anxiety which may have been felt in Conservative circles as to 
the revolutionary nature of their designs. For anything that 
the Commissioners threaten to the contrary, the Oxford of 





against its extinction. ‘ We are actuated” [we quote from 
the literal translation of the whole text, which the Standard 





| to-morrow will be the Oxford of to-day. The main changes 
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will be that a certain number of additional Professors will ' ments do not meet the wants of the highest class of students, 
swell the chorus of lamentation that nobody attends their who look beyond University examinations, is likely enough. 
lectures, and that the young ladies who come up in the | The appearance of a student of this type at his lecture would 
summer term will have another museum to be escorted probably startle a College tutor more than the most fantastic ex- 
through. Considering how little we expected from the | hibition of idleness. But dosuch students exist at Oxford? The 
labours of the Commissioners, it would be unreasonable to Commissioners may have come across one here and there, in the 
express much disappointment at the barrenness of these results. course of their inquiries, but hardly, we should think, in sufficient 














Nor would it be fair to lay them entirely at the door of the , numbers to justify the foundation of a single additional Chair, 
Commissioners. It would have been easy, no doubt, to frame | ; 
proposals of a far more drastic character, but it by no | 
means follows that they would have been any more fertile in 
good consequences. A University, after all, is made by its 
students. What they really want they will in the end get, 
and what they do not want it is of very little use to give 
them. The Professorial system at Oxford appears destined to 
yemain an eminent example of the moral interval that exists 
between bringing a horse to the water and making him drink. 
The magnificent staff of a German University might be repro- 
duced there, indeed the magnificent staff itself might be 
brought over, without the habits of the place undergoing any 
change. It may be quite true that an old professor will know 
more of his subject than a young tutor, but so long as the sole 
object of the student is to do well in the Schools, the young 
tutor will have attractions for him which the most venerable 
of professors cannot hope to rival. If Aristotle were to 
appear at Oxford in person and give lectures on his 


own “Ethics,” he would be neglected, if it were found | 


that Sir Alexander Grant was a more useful interpreter to a 
man confronted by an examination-paper. Universities 
do but reproduce the views of the age and country in which 
they exist. If knowledge for its own sake were popular in 
England, there would be abundance of research at Oxford. So 
long as knowledge is chiefly valued for the sake of the prizes 
it brings, students may be trusted to find out for themselves 
the quickest way of obtaining it in its most available form. 
The Commissioners could not be expected to take this view. 
The mere enunciation of it implies that the work they have 
been appointed to do is not likely to leave any striking mark 
on the University. But they might have been expected to 
show a somewhat clearer grasp of the conditions on which the 
success of their recommendations must depend. They begin 
by saying that they are unable to “adopt the views of those 
who would desire to transfer to the University the whole or 
the chief part of the teaching work now done by the Colleges, 
either separately or by means of inter-collegiate arrangements.” 
They think “ that the combination of intellectual with moral 
discipline which is thus obtained is extremely valuable, 
and that the system of inter-collegiate arrangements, 
which has of late years grown up spontaneously and 
attained a large development, has produced good results.” 
Assuming, as, for the sake of argument, we are quite 
ready to do, that the Commissioners are right in coming to 
this conclusion, it is difficult to see what is to be gained by 
the foundation of new Chairs or the increase of the stipends 
attached to existing Chairs. The Commissioners answer that 
“among the recognised studies of the University, there are 
some for which the Colleges cannot be expected to make ade- 
quate provision,” and that “ with respect even to those studies 
to which it is best adapted, the system of inter-collegiate 
arrangements (besides being precarious, and hitherto dependent 
for the extent of its operation on the will of each particular college) 
appears to be deficient in organisation and economy of power, 


| 
H a 


or any large addition to the endowment of an existing Chair. 

The proposals of the Commissioners as regards Pro- 

fessors are as follows :—Twelve of the present Chairs are to 
be left as they are, with the exception that the stipends 
, attached to them are to be fixed so that the lowest of them 
| Shall not be less than £700, nor the highest more than £900 
a year. Ten of the existing Chairs are to be redistributed, 
under the same regulation as to salary. Three new Chairs of 
equal value are to be founded, one of English, one of pure 
| mathematics, and one of mechanics and engineering. These 
will constitute the first rank in the Professorial hierarchy. 
The second rank will consist of Professors receiving salaries 
varying from £400 to £500 a year. Nine of them will hold 
existing Chairs, and three more—one of Persian, one of the 
Romance languages, and one of classical archeeology—will be 
created. It is among the attendants on the lectures of these 
last-named Professors that that highest class of students, who 
look beyond University examinations, will perhaps be found. 
The larger part of the funds which the Commissioners ex- 
pect to have at their command will be disposed of in this 
way, the most important of the other suggestions being one 
that £3,000 a year shall be provided for the better maintenance 
of the Bodleian Library. In saying this, we do not forget the 
recommendation that Research should be encouraged, by the 
employment of properly qualified persons, under the direction 
of some University authority, in doing some definite work, or 
conducting some prescribed course of investigation, or by offer- 
ing prizes or rewards for any such work or investigation, but 
we confess to feeling doubtful whether the University will 
avail itself of this permission to an extent which will consti- 
tute at all a serious drain on its resources. 

The suggestions of the Commissioners as to the manner in which 
the necessary funds are to be raised call for no special remark, 
These funds, they say,“ must necessarily be obtained from the 
Colleges.” Their own wants must be met first, and among these 
wants the Commissioners include “a considerable number of Prize 
Fellowships, for the encouragement and reward of meritorious 
students.” But though the principle of rewarding a man for 
doing well unto himself is to be retained, the Commissioners 
think that the Prize Fellowships should, “as a rule,” be ter- 
minable, thus reserving apparently the right of rewarding 
cases in which a student has done extraordinarily well to him- 
self by a prize which shall last for life. Further, these 
Fellowships should be uniform in value, and should not exceed 
£200 a year. The Commissioners evidently feel that they 
| may be bringing a hornet’s nest about their ears by this pro- 


| 
| 








| posal, for they guard themselves by saying that this is only 


| their “ present impression.” When all these objects have been 
provided for out of the College revenues, the distribution of 
the surplus will begin. The charges for the Professoriate, the 
Bodleian Library, and the new Archeological Museum is 
to be fairly apportioned among the Colleges, as they may be 
capable of bearing them, and such of the Colleges as may have 
further disposable surplus will have to pay over a portion 


and to be hardly adequate to the wants of the highest class | of it to the University chest. Perhaps, when the final inten- 


of students, who look beyond the University examinations.” 
As regards the first reason, the Commissioners scarcely seem to 
give sufficient weight to the fact that these inter-collegiate | 
arrangements have the very great merit of being spontaneous. 
They have not been adopted by reason of any lack of Pro- 
fessors, but because, for some reason or other, they were better 
Suited to the needs which the Colleges had to meet. The 
attitude of the Commissioners is that of men who recognise in 


tions of the Commissioners as to Prize Fellowships have borne 
fruit, the amount of this further disposable revenue will not 
be very great. 


CLUBS AND CAUCUSES. 


NE of the principal duties of the Liberal Leaders in these 
days is to go down to the large country towns, and open, 








the recent developments of the Collegiate system a blind but with jubilant political speech-making, Liberal Clubs. Statues 
well-intentioned groping after something better than Oxford | are at a discount. It is deemed far preferable to set up a 
has at present to give. They seem to have gone about the Palmerston Club instead of a representation in bronze or 
University, and discovered an altar raised to the Unknown | marble of a favourite statesman. Nobody believes much in 
Professor, and to burn with desire to reveal to the Colleges | the efficacy of circulating political literature; pamphlets have 
the object which they have ignorantly worshipped, under | had their day; and organs which, as Mr. Carlyle says, hang 
the veil of inter-collegiate lectures. Unfortunately for | out their sails in the popularis aura to grind meal for the party, 


the Commissioners’ purpose, these inter-collegiate lectures have are not supposed to be of much use. But Conservatives and 
grown up under the very shadow of a Professorial body which, | Liberals alike at present are at one in believing in the power 
though less imposing than the Commissioners propose that it of comfortable, well-appointed Clubs, in good situations ; 
is still far more than adequate to any demands/and whenever Lord Granville or Lord Hartington has 
ave been made on it. 


shall become, 


that b ‘opened one in one town, Mr. Hardy or Mr, Cross is 


i 


That the inter-collegiate arrange- 
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sure soon to be called upon to give his blessing to a 
Conservative Club erected in some other town. In fact, all 
the busy wealthy provincial towns have erected, or are about 
to erect, handsome buildings of this character in their*best 
streets ; and so far as many excellent Liberals are concerned, 
there is a general feeling that if there be faith in good principles, 
and the Wine and Kitchen Committees do their duty, and the 
billiard-rooms are nice, these Clubs will go a long way to revive 
the party, and will be, each one of them, a redoubt blocking 
the road of reaction. Mr. Fraser Rae, who writes in the new 
number of the Nineteenth Century of English political clubs 
with a good deal of knowledge of the political by-paths of last 
century, and with all the advantages of having had access to 
the minute-books of the Westminster Club, the precursor of the 
Reform, gives a douche of cold water to these schemes. Clubs, 
as he reads our political history, have never done much for 
any party; they have been the.fly on the wheel, admiring the 
dust which they stirred up. Harley and St. John did not profit 
much by the Society of Brothers which Swift founded. The 


October Club andits successor, the March Club, drank much strong | 


liquor of their own favourite brew; but they were no real aid 
to the Ministry which they urged to take extravagant measures. 
“The Club,” which played a far more important part in the 
politics of this country than any of those mentioned by Mr. 
Rae, had a short period of factitious influence ; it succeeded in 
keeping together an unnatural majority for a time in the Scotch 
Parliament ; but its reign was brief, and its fall complete. As 
Lord Macaulay tells us, “from being a bugbear, it became a 
laughing-stock,” and that soon. The Westminster Club, a 
Radical association, the sole surviving members of which are, 
as Mr. Rae observes, Mr. Michael Bass, Mr. Edmund Beales, 
M.A., of Hyde-Park fame, and Lord Beaconsfield, never 
distinguished itself by anything except a protest, which 
it once sent to Earl Grey. As to the Reform Club, 
and the Carlton, whatever they may have done through the 


instrumentality of Mr. Coppock, or of Mr. Rose and Mr. | 
Spofforth, they have ceased to exercise much direct influence | 


on elections, 

Mr. Rae, however, is disposed to rate too low the 
political effect of Clubs. We dismiss, of course, as idle 
day-dreams the thought that they can procure money and 
candidates whenever wanted, jockey elections, step into the 
shoes of the old boroughmonger, or draw up programmes 
which people outside their doors will take to. The idea that 
a vigorous constituency in the North of England, say, will 
quietly submit to the dictation, or even often accept the advice, of 
any Club in London, no matter how influential may be its politi- 
cal committee, is out of the question. Even Political Clubs 
in provincial towns—the political club of the future—will not, 
as some sanguine Liberals conjecture, work miracles. They will 
not cure blindness to facts or principles. They will not make the 
weak, timid, and the nerveless strong and confident. They will 
not exorcise the demon of discord, and will not cast 
out evil spirits, in the form of crotchets, which have 
entered into and possess a whole district. Swift’s notion of 
the advantage of a political club was that “a number 
of persons, Members of Parliament, true lovers of our Con- 
stitution in Church and State, meeting at certain times 
and mixing business and conversations together, without the 
forms and constraint necessary to be observed in public 
assemblies, must very much improve each other’s understand- 
ing, correct and fix their judgment, and prepare themselves 
against any designs of the opposite party.” If, which we much 
doubt, any Club ever had this effect, it must have been a very 
long time ago; and the very idea of a Club improving the 
mind of anybody, cannot fail to strike most persons as very 
grotesque. On the contrary, it very frequently produces the 
very opposite effect,—pinches and narrows the judgment, 
obscures the vision, and produces the finical, self-satisfied 





view of men and things which, like a fungus in a cellar, | 
grows, perhaps, only in full perfection in a comfortable and | 


exclusive club, When men meet together day after day, 
hear the same talk, and console each other with the same 
flattery, there is a very evident danger of their nourishing 
prigs within their bosom. What the fathers of the Club have 
said is apt to seem law, and what the smoking-room thinks is 
the opinion of the country, whatever a few million malcontents 
out-of-doors may say to the contrary. Clubs are in the 
matter of polities like a room full of mirrors to a vain man, 
who delights to see his form reflected in many ways; and it is 
to be feared that if they were scattered over the country, they 
would be often places where minorities would nurse and dandle 
their prejudices, mistake exclusiveness for solid superiority, and 


| breed a hothouse form of Liberalism. It is certainly not ex. 
_ pedient to take artificial means to separate classes in this coun: 
'any more than they are; and if the effect of the establishment 
| of political clubs would be, as it might be, to sever sharply the 
clubhouse from the unclubhouse Liberals, those above the salt 
| from those below, their influence would be pernicious. These 
are dangers which are not trivial, but to which Liberal leaders, 
_ called upon for their benediction, never refer. , 
Still, we must come back to the fact that Englishmen, time 
out of mind, have always, whenever they really woke up to 
the worth or imperfections of their institutions, set up a 
club of some sort. There is a good deal, as Dr. Chalmers 
said in his ponderous way, in “ juxtaposition.” Having al] 
things in common, which is generally supposed to be most 
productive of harmony, is not exactly realisable, but at least, 
as a compromise, taking a chop together is not without 
its effect. If any further reason must be given for 
the multiplication of party clubs, it is enough to say that 
the political world may as well have its clubs, as sporting 
or fashionable society, and that it is no very bad sign of 
| the times if an interest in public affairs proves a stronger 
|bond than a liking for horses or high play. Canning or 
| Palmerston Clubs, therefore, are English institutions; what 
| is not at all English, and what we do not wish transplanted to 
| this country, is the Caucus in any form. We do not wish to 
see England covered with a number of societies worked by 
local professional politicians, who should give the word 
of command to everybody, telling them what they were to 
believe, and whom they were to take as their representatives, 
Organisation is all very well, and it is not inopportune to 
preach it ; but neither the Caucus nor the Convention, as unders 
stood in the United States of America, is a desirable impor. 
tation ; and we agree with Mr. Rae in thinking that we should 
be purchasing organisation at a heavy price if we had to 
suffer the tyranny which stifles American political life, 
* Slaughter-House Conventions,” at which all able men with 
| any peculiarities are pushed aside to give place to colourless 








| candidates, are undesirable features of English political life, 
| But we do not see that Mr. Rae is right in saying that “the 

Six Ilundred” of Birmingham or “the Five Hundred” of 
| Greenwich are the beginnings in England of the system which 
| has produced so much mischief in America. They have some 
| features in common, and it is just conceivable that the Birming- 
| ham organisation might grow into a tyrannical Convention, 
| But for the present it is nothing of the sort, and as tried in 
| Southwark it has produced results the very opposite of those 


| which the American Convention never fails to effect. 








AMATEUR LIBRARIANS. 

W* would suggest to the Professional Librarians of the world, 
who have now formed themselves into an Association, and 
hold ‘* Conferences,” and possess a journal of their own, that at 
their next meeting they might do a little to encourage the for- 
mation and maintenance of Private Libraries, those small but 
good collections of books of which there are comparatively 80 
few in England. Private libraries, and especially private libraries 
of modest dimensions, containing from two to eight thousand 
volumes, cannot, of course, be compared in utility with public 
libraries of any kind, and especially with public libraries access to 
| which is easy ; but they confer benefits of their own, nevertheless. 
| Each family which possesses one tends to grow up cultivated, to take 
and to diffuse an interest in literature, and to add to the number 
| of that useful class which publishers know to be so extremely 
| limited, that of the buyers of serious books. ‘I'hese people are 
‘very meritorious in the eyes of authors, publishers, and 
| booksellers ; they are the mainstay of serious literature, and they 
ought to have an interest even for librarians, though the latter 
may look upon their efforts with contempt. Amateurs are 
luseful, if only because they diffuse the ideas of profes 
sionals; and there are amateur librarians, as well as amateur 
painters, musicians, and drivers of four-in-hand. The pro- 
fessional librarians should encourage them a little, and help 
them a little, and popularise their own knowledge a little, for their 
benefit, and this they have as yet scarcely begun to do. There is 
' much information about libraries in the splendidly printed quarto 
of “ Transactions” in which the proceedings of the London Con- 
ference of Librariansare reported, many valuable papers on the form- 
ation of libraries, at least one brilliant burst of rhetoric—a sort of 
hymn, sung by Mr. Harrison over the glorious First Editions which 

| would have been in the British Museum, if the copy-tax had been 
' enforced in England from the invention of printing—and some 
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sateresting statistics ; but there are very few hints by which books—furniture to them, perhaps, but cultivation to their sons 
amateur librarians can hope to profit. One grand temptation is —be reduced to rely on publishers, who, of course, recommend 
indeed held out to them. ‘They are informed that the professional the books they publish; or booksellers, who are guided by the 
librarians of the world confide to them one sacred trust,—that of catalogues of their own stock; or the questionable taste of the 
conveying the torch of high art in the matter of Bookbinding auctioneer, who recommends some country collection as ‘‘ very 
from hand to hand through the ages. Otherwise it will go out. | choice”? Why not begin with some decent collection chosen 
What with the prevalent views of utility, and the poverty of | by experienced librarians, and varied afterwards according to 
many libraries, and the stinginess of all Governments, and | their own tastes? Why should there not be the ‘ Historian’s 
the public preference for the insides of books, as compared | Library,” the “ Littérateur’s Library,” the “ Library of Science,” 




















with their outsides, the Librarians despair of themselves 
doing very much for bookbinding as an Art, and devolve 
the duty avowedly upon wealthy amateurs. That, no doubt, is 
a real encouragement to the amateur. He has always had a 
sneaking kindness for pretty bindings. He has always wanted 
to waste more of his disposable money on. the outsides of his 
pooks, and to limit his purchases to the number he could afford 
to rebind, and now he has a magnificent excuse for his graceful 
fad.” He isa preserver of an art which otherwise might perish. 
He may feel, if he likes, like a Prior of Monte Cassino, that he 
is protecting civilisation, for the professional librarians have not 
only given up the work, but have gone in for asceticism, and 

reach al through this beautiful quarto the virtues of buckram, 
that sackcloth of the binders’ art. Buckram, they say, and 
almost sing, is the true binding for books in a great library. 
Buckram, a sort of canvas of linen, costs hardly anything, will 
take any colour, and does take six, never heats, never spoils 
under the fumes of gas, and will out-last any kind of leather, 
except, perhaps, good, sound morocco. Buckram is the binding 
for the sovereign people, and its sway in popular libraries ought 
to be universal. When the professional turns ascetic the amateur 
must be luxurious, and as he is inclined so to be, that is so far 
encouragement for him. He gets praise instead of blame for his 
pet vice, and moreover, may plead that he has eternal principle on 
hisside. Squalid ugliness will never be a good, even if it is durable 
as well as nasty, and the amateur who will bind one shelf of books 
in buckram will at once perceive that in resisting the innovation 
heis performing a high duty to Art. There are one or two hints in 
the quarto for the Amateurs’ benefit besides. It is nice for them 
to know that the binding they like best—good, dear, whole-coloured 
morocco—lasts longer than any other, except vellum, which, from 
its ghastly monotony of dirty ugliness, may be considered out of 
court. Gold is thrown away on vellum, or rather, only makes its 
ghoul-like pallor more conspicuous; while stamps of elaborate 
design and labels of glorious colour. would each only add to it a 
new horror, were that physically possible. Morocco, however, 
will last, and as all wives understand that a lasting article is cheap, 
morocco may be used without fear of a scolding for the bills. 
Then amateurs are told something, not specially for their benefit, 
but incidentally, which it is really important for them to know. 
Lofty shelves of books perish. It is not gas, as many people 
suppose, which is the librarians’ foe, but heat, and as heat rises, 
the books on the top of tall shelves perish at a frightful rate. No 
book-shelves meant to keep books for ever should be above six 
feet high, but if that limitation is impossible, as it is in all private 
houses, then keep the books you care least about on the top 
shelves, and ventilate your libraries from above. Let the hot air 
out, if you want your * letterings ” to last. 

These three bits of counsel,—to bind well, because nobody 
but amateurs will do it ; to use morocco, whenever you can ; and 
to recollect that the heated air which destroys books hangs in a 
stratum, many feet thick, from the top of the room,—are the 
main facts we have collected, for the benefit of Amateurs, from 
the “ Transactions” forwarded to us. Perhaps we may add one 
more, because it is so useful, and is so often forgotten,—when 
you bind, put a3 much information about your book as you can 
into the lettering on the back. The practice saves you and your 


friends endless troxble, and when your books are sold, as they 


always are, will increase their selling value, by making them more 
acceptable to other amateurs. That, however, is a minute detail, and 
we want the professional librarians of the world to give to amateurs, 
and especially to intending amateurs, much more definite help. 
In the first place, could they not publish three, or four, or more 
catalogues of modest English libraries as they ought to be, 
—catalogues which may enable half-ignorant men to lay the 
foundations of their libraries on something like system? They 
will smile, and ask if it is their business to find Mr. Brangh- 
ton in culture; but they do not know how hopelessly ignorant 
most men are of books, how little they know what they want, 
how absolutely their memories fail them when they try to fill 


up lacune, Why should men who wish to fill a large room with 


and so on, catalogues of really good small libraries, drawn 
|, out carefully by librarians, for the assistance of amateurs? ‘The 
| Associated Librarians very naturally wish their ‘‘‘Transactions” to 
| be beautifully printed, and as the process is very expensive, and 
| they cannot always rely on ‘the liberal enterprise of the Chis- 
| wick Press,” they want them to sell. Why not add such lists as 
| we have suggested, which would, we can assure them, sell for 
years? And then why not try a still more spirited experiment, 
and confer on every amateur librarian, and indeed every student 
in England, a direct and appreciable boon by publishing in the 
| form of these ‘Transactions ” with the same perfect paper, and 
| greedy but legible type, an anticipatory Subject Index of English, 
or English, German, and French books? We do not mean that 
they should attempt to realise Mr. John Ashton Cross’s magni- 
ficent idea, expounded at page 104, in a paper which might have 
taken away the breath even of the Mr. Watts who was said by his 
; enemies to have known of the existence of every book in the 
world. ‘That mighty project, the preparation of a Universal 
Index of Subjects, the record of all that human beings have 
ever written upon anything, must be left for the German 
Government when it has conquered the world, or for that scion 
of the Rothschilds, or the Astors, or the Vanderbilts who is one 
day to appear, and who to a fortune of twenty millions is to add 
burning philanthropy and acute bibliomania. He has not come 
yet, and till he comes, we fear Mr. Cross’s magnificent specula- 
tion must remain a dream, even though he does tell us how 
much of the work has been done:—‘‘ There are indexes to all 
works by Italian travellers and by Italian mathematicians, to 
German Mathematics, German Poetry, and German Philosophy ; 
to English and to American Poetry; to Spanish Philosophy and 
to Spanish Agriculture ; to Swiss History, to Alpine Literature, 
to English Topography, to Irish Periodical Literature, and to 
French, Belgian, and English Law Books, All the works on 
Russia, on Africa and Arabia, on Palestine, on the American 
Indians, on the American Pacific Coast, have been indexed. And 
great men like Dante, Shakspere, Molitre, Goethe, Schiller, 
Columbus, Montesquieu, and Spinoza have their own special 
bibliographies. Even one so recent as Abraham Lincoln has 
been thus honoured.” But pending this cosmic book, which, 
when finished, will require a library, a librarian, half-a-dozen 
interpreters, and an endowment all to itself, could not the 
Librarians give us something very small, a quarto volume, say, of 
a thousand closely printed pages, a dictionary of subjects, with 
lists of the best books casily accessible upon them? It would sell, 
| we believe, better than any Cyclopedia. They, with their re- 
sources all round them, have no conception of the difficulty 
ordinary men, whether amateur librarians or students, have in 
finding out what good books have been written, even on ordinary 
subjects, or in making a collection, not complete, but toler- 
ably full, on any given topic. ‘The present writer, for 
example, has tried, and tried in vain, to draw up a list 
of the Inspired Books, the books believed at various times to 
have come down from Heaven ready bound, a list which six or 
eight considerable librarians could in concert furnish in an hour. 
The work of such a catalogue, carefully distributed, say, over 250 
libraries for three years, could not be unendurably heavy, would be 
of the highest service to investigation, and would, we believe, if 
attempted, be helped with small grants of money by many of the 
Governments of the world. Of course the very principle of the 
undertaking would be to exclude the idea of completeness, to 
give no book not readily accessible, and to omit as far as possible 
unimportant or technical subjects, such as the Law of Con- 
| veyancing, the books on which are sure to be well known by 
many experts. It should be to Mr. Ashton Cross’s grand project 
| what Bellows is to Littré,a mere introduction to the mightier 
Index, something of which the British Museum would speak with 
contempt, the Bibliotheque National with levity, and all German 
| savans with a sacred horror, but still a useful little work, say, of 
| 1,000 quarto pages or'so, and called by the humble name of “ The 
| Guide to the Amateur Librarian.” It would sell, O Associated 
, Librarians and Messrs. Cassell, it would sell ! 
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LOWER LIFE IN THE TROPICS. 
N the old times, before Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace, when we 
used to know nothing about evolution or selection, or the 
meaning of their colours to animals and plants themselves;“apart 
from their privilege of pleasing the human eye, we read stories 
of the Equatorial lands with rather a provoked sense of the beauty 
that was wasted there. We called it ‘‘ wasted ” in our thoughts, 
because to so very few it should ever be given to look up into the 
golden and scarlet network-roofing of the primeval tropical 
forest, and around on an endless expanse of flower-bearing 
stems, with Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ At last!” in the long-drawn 
breath of their intense satisfaction. Now the fairy-tales of 
science are popular reading. Mr. Wallace tells us how the 
plants recommend themselves by their tempting colours to the 
birds which are to scatter their seeds in distant places, instructs 
us in the domestic habits of butterflies, and the humours of 
orchids ; describes the humming-birds, in phrases that have the 
swiftness of flight in them; and shows us theslife that is in the 
equatorial forests, —so various, so vivid, and so purposeful, that 
we see it in our fancy without any vague discontent, and with a 
grander notion of its beauty, gained from the fuller revelation of 
its wonder. 

With Mr. Wallace for our guide, for instance, we may go ashore 
in fancy, from an imaginary ‘Sunbeam,’ during an unfettered 
voyage in which,— 

*“ We know the merry world is round, 
And we might sail for evermore,” 
and find ourselves in the hill forests of Borneo, all draped with 
the most beautiful of orchids, the uniqne Vanda Lowii, whose 
flower-stems, sent out from small clusters of leaves, hang down 
eight feet in length, covered with large, symmetrical, crimson stars. 
Throughout the mountains of the equatorial zone we should find 
everywhere the wonderful flowers of which the crimson starred 
streamer—festival decorations of the forest—is king, growing on 
the stems, the forks, or the branches of trees, abounding on fallen 
trunks, spreading over rocks, hanging down the face of preci- 
pices, or modestly mixing with humble grasses. And we should 
see the profuse, low-growing, orange star flowers on the stem of 
the Polyalthea, which cannot fail to attract the attention of the 
wandering butterflies and bees, out of whose sight they would be, 
if they grew in the usual way, on the tops of these small trees, 
overshadowed by the dense canopy above them. We should not, 
indeed, find the belief that in abundance and variety of floral colour 
the tropics are pre-eminent, which in old times we held, justified 
by the facts. ‘*‘ Twelve years of observation among the vegeta- 
tion of the Eastern and Western tropics has convinced me,” says 
Mr, Wallace, ‘‘ that in proportion to the whole number of species 
of plants, those having gaily-coloured flowers are actually more 
abundant in the temperate zones. The Alpine meadows and rock- 
slopes, the open plains of the Cape of Good Hope or of Australia, 
and the flower-prairies of North America, offer an amount and 
variety of floral colour which can certainly not be sur- 
passed, even if it can be equalled, between the tropics.” But 
not only the vastness of the primeval forest, within the 
equatorial zone, would overwhelm us, but the force of develop- 
ment and vigour of growth, and amazing variety of forms and 
species which everywhere meet and grow side by side. If the 
traveller, having overcome his first sense of lost bewilderment 
amid profusion, notices a particular species, and wishes to find 
more like it, he may often turn his eyes in vain in every direction ; 
trees of varied forms, dimensions, and colours are around him, 
but rarely is any one of them repeated in that equable zone, where 
there is no struggle against climate, and no one type of vegetation 
monopolises territory to the exclusion of the rest. We should 
probably look in vain, amid the vast luxuriance of palm and 
bamboo, with all their incalculable aid to human needs in 
the lands they grow in, for the larger forms of animal life, for the 
mammals and the reptiles are widely scattered, and shy of man ; 
and in the Brazilian forests, and those of the Malay Archipelago 
especially, birds do not sing, but make pensive and mysterious 
sounds, Monkeys, indeed, are pre-eminently tropical and con- 
stantly on view, except in Australia, Madagascar, and New 
Guinea ; and whether they are chattering in Asia, or roaring like 
lions or bulls in America, they are the liveliest and the noisiest 
creatures within the equatorial zone. Bats, too, are specialities 
of the tropics, and South America boasts a group, the ‘‘ vampyre,” 
which Mr. Wallace considers ‘‘sure to attract attention.” It 
seems likely, especially if an individual of the group gets a chance 
of exercising his mysterious manceuvres on the observant 
traveller, The exact manner of the vampyre’s attack is not 


known ; the sufferer never feels the wound, being fanned into, a 
deeper slumber by the motion of the wings, and ‘rendered 
insensible to the gentle abrasion of the skin, either by 
j teeth or tongue.” The tropical bats are of immense variety 
| One of thewtrangest of the living pictures presented there must 
be a migration of the great fruit-bats, or flyingfoxes. We know 
the shrinking, blinking creatures, something like small umbrellas 
with broken wires, and inextricably mixed up with fox-head 
handles, of which we get peeps under a flap in a cage at the 
Zoological Gardens ; but they are small specimens, and convey to 
us no notion of the huge, swooping things, often five feet in 
width across the expanded wings, which pass by in immense 
flocks, taking hours to do it in, and devastate the fruit plantations 
of the natives, who will not even eat them in revenge, They 
seem indeed to enjoy complete impunity, like the beautiful glow. 
worm, who is supposed to shine because he is not edible, and hangs 
out his luminous speck of warning to the insectivorous birds. We 
might, perchance, see such monster snakes as that one, twenty-six 
feet long, which Mr. St. John measured in Borneo, and we should 
probably be told, while sleeping in a native house, that there is a 
large snake in the roof, on a rat-hunting expedition, and that 
one need not be disturbed in case one should hear it, The 
slender whip-snake will glide among the bushes, and may be 
touched before he is seen; and the green viper, deadly and watch- 
ful, will lie coiled motionless upon foliage of his own hue, un- 
suspected, within a few inches of one’s face, if one is a collector, 
which it is much safer not tobe. Then there are the lizards,—no 
less than 1,300 different kinds, and almost all to be found in the 
tropics, thriving on the rich vegetation and the duly propor. 
tioned sunshine and moisture, and coloured to harmonise with 
their habits and surroundings. ‘‘ When I see the first lizard 
holding on by his feet to the side of a white wall, I feel that I 
am getting into the sunshine,” once said a lover of the sun to the 
present writer ; and Mr. Wallace dwells on the charm of these 
creatures to comers from the cold. They run along walls and 
palings, sun themselves on logs of wood, creep up to the eaves of 
cottages, scamper out of one’s way in every garden, road, or sandy 
path, walk up smooth walls with the greatest ease, or crawl up 
trees, ‘‘ keeping at the further side of the trunk, and watching the 
passer-by with the caution of a squirrel.” The house lizards 
are grey, the rock lizards are stone-colour; the forest 
lizards are mottled with green, like lichen-grown bark; 
the ground lizards are of beautiful green colours, like 
the tree-frogs. Not the least interesting of the forest pictures 
must be the latter curious reptiles, sitting quietly during 
the day, so as to be almost invisible, owing to their colour, and 
their moist, shining skins, so closely resembling vegetable surfaces ; 
and the other varieties, beautifully spotted, like large beetles, or 
striped with bright, staring colours. In their case, nature’s 
wonderful law comes in to protect them; they may flaunt their 
red bodies and blue legs,—they are uneatable. 

Among the living pictures that the tropics have to show, surely 
none can be more beautiful than the butterflies. Who has ever 
looked even at dead specimens from Malacca and from Rio de 
Janeiro, all stiff and dull, pinned on cardboard with their prim 
companions, without wondering at their beauty, without a vision- 
ary glimpse of the sun-pierced forest-paths, and the fruit-bearing 
lands in which the splendid creatures disport themselves 
in life? America is richer in butterflies than the Eastern 
hemisphere, but everywhere those of the tropics surpass 
those of the temperate zone in numbers and quality. ‘The 
first sight of the great blue Morphos,” says Mr. Wallace, 
“ flapping slowly along in the forest-roads near Para, of the large, 
white-and-black, semi-transparent Ideas, floating airily about in 
the woods near Malacca, and of the golden-green Ornithopteras, 
sailing on bird-like wing over the flowering shrubs which adorn 
the beach of the Ke and Aru islands, can never be forgotten by 
any one with a feeling of admiration for the new and beautiful in 
nature.” The habits of the tropical butterflies are as various as 
their colours and forms are exquisite, and a true lover of them 
need never be deprived of objects of contemplation, for though 
the majority are “‘diurnal”—that is, of the early-to-bed-and- 
early-to-rise persuasion—some Eastern morphide and an entire 
American family (Brassolide) are ‘ crepuscular,” like the 
“Buffalo gals ” of our youth. The description of some of 
them, as early in the morning they expand their wings to 
the sun, and dart so swiftly that the eye cannot follow 
them, reminds one of Shelley’s “embodied joy, whose race 
has just begun.” A considerable number frequent rivet- 
sides and the margins of pools, assembling together 1 
flocks of hundreds of individuals; but these are all males,— 
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the females remain in the forest, where in the afternoons (pre- 
sumably after their no-business hours) their partners join them. 
Among these exquisite creatures there are also uneatable species, 
who, when the crowd of floating and fluttering beauties disappear, 
to conceal themselves amid foliage or on sticks which harmonise 
with their hues, hang in their unconcealed gaudiness at the end of 
slender twigs or on exposed leaves. 


We should be disappointed at first with the tropical birds, but 


after many days in the forest we should find out the beautiful 
creatures that live in its dense foliage and gloomy thickets, the 
parrots, the pigeons, the perching birds, in all the wonderful 
variety of those orders, especially in that portion of the Malay 
Archipelago that is east of Borneo, and in the Pacific Islands, 
where monkeys—arboreal animals given to the eating of eggs—are 
not. Only in America should we find the humming-bird, that 
living marvel of colour, exclusively tropical, though it has 
migrant species which visit Lake Winnipeg and the Columbia River 
making journeys of full 3,000 miles each spring and autumn ; 
darting into fuchsia-flowers in the midst of a snow-storm at 
Terra del Fuego, and whirring about Pichincha at 14,000 feet above 
the sea. It was of a minute humming-bird, found only in the 
extinct crater of Chiriqua, in Veragua, that Mr. Gould said, “ It 
seems to have caught the last spark from the volcano before it 
was extinguished,” so flaming is the crimson of its tiny gorget. 
These flitting gems, these beautiful bauble-birds are extraordi- 
narily brave and combative ; we have complete tournament-pic- 
tures of them from Mr. Wallace and Mr. Gosse, and of their 
numbers Mr. Belt says that in the part of Nicaragua where he 
was living they equalled in number all the rest of the birds 
together, if they did not greatly exceed them. How much one 
would like to see the nest, ‘‘no larger inside than the half of a 
walnut-shell, of a cup-shape, beautifully decorated with pieces of 
lichen, and lined with the finest and most silky fibres ;” how gently, 
lest one should tarnish the two little white eggs by breathing on 
them, one would steal away from it. What pictures are conjured 
up by the Mexican and Peruvian names of these wonderful crea- 
tares, which mean ‘‘rays of the sun” and ‘‘tresses of the day- 
star.” 

The scientific aspect of these living pictures has an extraordinary 
charm, as Mr. Wallace sets it forth. ‘* The functional and biolo- 
gical classification of the colours of living organisms ” sounds very 
imposing, but one finds the protective, warning, sexual, typical, 
and attractive colours all severally explained, so simply and con- 
vincingly that one rather thinks the lucidity must be somehow 
imputable to one’s-self,—and then the theory adds a tenfold in- 
terest to the scenes which have been summoned up before one’s 
fancy. One feels deeply grateful to the profoundly scientific 
naturalist who teaches one so much, but does not forbid one to 
feel—who classifies wonders indeed, but acknowledges them 
thus :—‘* When, for the first time, the traveller wanders in these 
primeval forests, he can scarcely fail to experience sensations of 
awe, akin to those excited by the trackless ocean or the Alpine 
snowfields. There are a vastness, a solemnity, a gloom, a sense of 
solitude and of human insignificance, which for a time over- 
whelm him, and it is only when the novelty of these feelings has 
passed away that he is able to turn his attention to the separate 
constituents that combine to produce those emotions, and 
examine the varied and beautiful forms of life which, in inex- 
haustible profusion, are spread around him.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—-~> ~~ 
THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—Intentional misrepresentation of an opponent is a policy 
which is not likely to be imputed to the Spectator, even by Tories. 








there are two facts to be considered. The first is the actual 
existence of the Royal prerogative. Whether you and “ Verax” 
like it or not, you are confronted with the fact of a Royal person 
in possession of very extensive powers, which are restricted by 
statutory limits, but within those limits are sanctioned by law. 
The second fact is the existence of public opinion. Whether the 
high Tories, with whom you are pleased to class me, like it or 
not, they have to recognise that this is the supreme power of the 
nation, that it returns the House of Commons, and consequently 
has the final voice, through the control of Supply, in determining 
the policy of the State. The real question to be settled is how 
these two distinct but not necessarily antagonistic forces are to be 
reconciled with each other. 

The point at which we diverge is this,—that you, Sir, and 
‘* Verax” declare that the Royal person aforesaid, possessed of a 
vast legal prerogative and innumerable sources of influence, ought 
to have no personal voice in the direction of affairs; whilst the 
Tories say, on the other hand, that in the first place, such an 
arrangement would be impossible, as being contrary to nature, 
—and secondly, that even if possible, it would not be advis- 
able to restrict the influence of the Sovereign so long as it is 
not brought into conflict with the expressed and settled convic- 
tions of the majority. I think, Sir, that these considerations, and 
not vague apprehensions of possible loss of liberty, are the points 
to which you ought to address yourself, in order to meet the 
argument of the Quarterly Review, 

The only way in which I can conceive of the system favoured 
by yourself and ‘‘ Verax” prevailing is by Party Government. 
Allow that public opinion were fairly divided between two power- 
ful parties, each differing radically from the other, yet in perfect 
harmony with itself, as to the principles on which public affairs 
should be conducted, then, no doubt, the personal influence of 
the Crown would be greatly reduced. But the argument of the 
Quarterly Review is that these genuine party differences do not 
exist. ‘The ‘* New Tories” do not wish to preserve what is obso- 
lete, nor do the sober Liberals wish to destroy what is funda- 
mental in the institutions of the country. Hence the lines of 
party become confused, and even in home affairs the influence of 
the Crown makes itself increasingly and beneficially felt. If lam 
wrong in this assumption, then I think it rests with you, Sir, to 
indicate the direction in which the Liberal party can act neces- 
sarily in union with itself, and necessarily in opposition to the 
Tories. 

As regards foreign affairs, the argument in the Quarterly Review 
is that Englana’s principle of foreign policy—a principle essential 
both to her safety and freedom—is one and unchangeable. ‘The 
article does not attempt to deny that public opinion must ulti- 
mately determine the course of our foreign policy. It allows, too, 
that English common-sense will, in the end, cause sound opinion 
to prevail ; but it secks to prove that before it settles itself 
public opinion is fluctuating and undecided, that it is liable to be 
overpowered by sentiment, and apt to perpetrate injustice. It 
shows, on the other hand, that during the Crimean war the 
Sovereign personally exhibited foresight, sagacity, and a true per- 
ception of the national interest. It shows that during the present 
crisis the Ministerial policy of conditional neutrality was adopted 
in conformity with the traditional principle of non-intervention, 
and that from the beginning to the end of the war this policy was 
adhered to without wavering. On the other hand, it shows that 
the fluctuations of opinion were innumerable, and were accurately 
reflected in the astounding tergiversations of the Times. 

And here, Sir, 1 must utterly repudiate the paternity of the 
opinion which you impute to me, that ‘‘ the people are to approve 
whatever a King and his Minister may lay before them as a policy.” 
I should have thought that from the most cursory perusal of the 
article, you would have gathered that the writer assumed it to be 
utterly impossible in a self-governed nation for the Government 
to act against the expressed opinion of the majority. In the 








When, therefore, I saw the long extract from the Quarterly Review | very passage which you extract, the Quarterly Revicw says:— 
quoted in your last issue, and reflected how your description of | ‘The Crown has no solid support but opinion.” Elsewhere it 
my political enormities must have erected the hair of the ‘* Con- | Says, “ Our Empire is founded on opinion.” It shows that even 
Stitutional Tories,” I became very uneasy at the light in which I | if the Ministry had wished to give armed assistance to the ‘lurks, 
was exhibited before my own party. And whether you believe it the outburst of public feeling after the Bulgarian massacres would 
or not, Sir, I was filled with concern to think that I had uncon- | have prevented them from advancing beyond a policy of ‘ con- 
sciously been suggesting a return to the days of the Tudors and the | ditional neutrality.” What it does say with regard to the exercise 
Stuarts. It was not till my excitement had subsided that I began to | of the Royal prerogative in foreign affairs is in effect this :—That 
reflect that perhaps, after all, I was not so black as I was painted, had the Ministry been what ‘“ Verax ” wishes them to be—the 
and that if I could make a clear statement of the facts upon which mere delegates of public opinion—there was a period during the 
We are both agreed, I might be able to persuade even you, Sir, past eighteen months when we should certainly have been com- 
that in your conclusions you had done me a little injustice. mitted to Mr. Gladstone’s ‘* bag-and-baggage ” policy. And that 

It seems to me that, in reference to the subject of the article, | policy, Sir, you will allow to be one which the cooler opinion of 
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the present time would scarcely look back upon with satis- 
faction. Therefore, the Quarterly Review argues, since the Crown 
has not changed its opinion, while the majority, having perceived 
the impolicy of their original opinion, have come round to support 
the opinion of the Crown, it is not an unfair conclusion that the 
people would have acted more wisely if they had from the 
beginning shown more confidence in their own Government. To 
suppose that any one person, or body of persons, could in these 
days so far defy the wishes of the majority of their countrymen 
as to plunge the country into war from motives of private ambi- 
tion, is a hypothesis so wild that it could not be entertained 
if party feeling were not in an overheated state. You 
allow, Sir, that ‘*the King may remonstrate, and argue, and 
influence, with the force inseparable from ancient kingship.” 
That is precisely the ‘just liberty” which ‘* Verax” will 
not allow the King, and which alone is claimed for him 
by the Quarterly Review. If the development of this position 
in the Review appears to you to involve a return to ‘ passive 
obedience,” Iam sorry for it, but I hope the ‘‘ Constitutionai 
Tories ” will think differently. I must apologise for the extent to 
which I have trespassed on your space, but I know I have only to 
ask, what you will be sure to grant, a fair field and no favour.— 
Ian, Sir, &c., Tue REVIEWER. 
P.S.—I am unaware of having used any expression which could 
lead to the inference that the Court desired an anti-Russian policy. 
The reference to ‘‘her Majesty and the members of the Royal 
family ” in the passage which you quote is as general as possible. 


[‘* Opinion,” in ‘‘ The Reviewer's” sense, was the foundation of the 
Second Empire. The policy he pleads for is certainly this,—that 
the Crown should guide English foreign policy. We say, English- 
men should guide it.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE * ARROGANCE” OF RUSSIA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The unprecedented arrogance of Russia will be the more 
apparent, if we recollect what occurred in 1866, when Prince 
Bismarck substituted the new Germany for the old Confederation, 
which had been established by the Treaties of 1815. 

Instead of conducting the negotiations with the secrecy which 
was maintained as to those of San Stefano, the Prussian Minister 
was careful to inform and consult Europe at every step. 
The English Court, for instance, was asked how it would like the 
extinction of Hanover as an independent State, and ample time 
was allowed for everybody’s observations, and if necessary, for 
questions in Parliament. 


A Conservative Government, under the late Lord Derby, was | 


valuable to be lost. ‘ Who,” he asks, “ provide and maintain 
them [the churchyards] in Scotland? ‘The Heritors; « they are- 
not ecclesiastical property, or under ecclesiastical control.’ Who 
alone give permission for any service? The Heritors.” 

If these be the required conditions, it will be easy to adopt 
them in England, by providing that the churchyards shall no 
longer be ‘ ecclesiastical property, or under ecclesiastical contro,” 
That is a change which was hinted at in the debate on Mr. Osborne 
Morgan’s motion, and no doubt that gentleman would be glad to 
see it adopted.—I am, Sir, &c., J.C. W. 





THE LAW OF BURIAL IN THE THREE “ COUNTRIES,” 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I am sorry you should charge me with “ virtual evasion,”— 

certainly unintentional on my part. 

You asked me ‘ ifa position not inferior to Ireland or Scotland 
would be acceptable.” Ihave tried to point out the difficulties in 
attempting to ‘‘ assimilate ” the law for the three countries, the cir. 
cumstances of each being different. Can you explain how “ the law 
in England is to be assimilated to the law in Ireland and Scot. 
land?” As things now stand, there is a law in [reland and a law 
in Scotland, and a third law is proposed for England, unlike either ! 
Is this ‘‘ assimilation "?—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Krrsoy, 

“8, R. B. Bill” Offices, Torquay, April 30th. 








WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—Will you kindly allow me, as an old Wellingtonian, who 
was more than seven years at the school, to offer one or two 
remarks on your article of last week ? 

You speak of eighty sons of officers being educated for £80 a 
year,—however, that is not the chief boon to the Army the school 
bestows ; besides this, eighty orphan sons of officers are educated, 
for sums of between £5 and £20 a year. For the sons of civilians, 
it is only in houses that more than £110 is required. To remove 
the sons of civilians from the school, as some officers wish, would 
be to ‘kill the goose with the golden eggs,” and would, more- 
over, very greatly injure the tone of the school. Officers cannot, 
as a rule, bring up their children so carefully as other people, 
partly from want of leisure, partly from want of a settled home, 
partly from want of money. The result of making Wellington 
entirely for the Army would be to lessen the number of founda- 
tioners, and lower the school tone.—I am, Sir, &c., C. N. X, 








| THE CASE OF ST. RAPHAEL’S, BRISTOL 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


then in power, and when they declared that “ they must have the | Sip —The letter of ‘M. A.” will not, I think, prevent many of 


? 


whole Austro-Prussian Treaty before them,” and further “ re- 
quired” that ‘ every clause should be submitted to Europe,” and 
refused ‘* to recognise as valid” any departure from the previous 


settlement ‘‘ which had not been sanctioned by Europe,” every | 


one knows with what alacrity Prince Bismarck, docile even in the 
hour of victory, acquiesced in these peremptory conditions.—I 
ann, Sir, &e., R. E. 





THE “ODES” OF PINDAR. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR." 
Sir,—The writer of your article on Pindar, p. 539, April 27th, 
does not seem to me to be familiar with Bishop Heber’s versions 
of a few of the Odes, of which Olymp. I. and IV. are the most 
brilliant. The passage, ‘‘ But who in Godlike strife,” p. 540, is 


very finely rendered ; ‘* But who in thine renewed probation,” | ™ 


&c., ‘Thou quenchest,” will scarcely stand comparison with 
Gray’s ode, ‘‘ Perched on the sceptred hand of Jove.” 

Heber’s apostrophe to Theron at the end of one ode, 'E 
Yaumos dpiduov rePevyev, is most brilliant. Also his rendering of 
SoLos 6 wonAw cidws Que 

** Yes, he is wise whom Nature’s dower 

Hath raised above the crowd 

Heber’s ‘ Poetical Works” were published in a thin imperial 
octavo many years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., Powls. 


bsiov :— 


loud,” 





THE CONTROL OF CHURCHYARDS. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—Mr, Kitson’s reference to the ownership and maintenance 
of Scottish Churchyards, is no answer to those who point to 
Scotland for proof of the fact that the absence of the English 
restrictions does not lead to objectionable occurrences at funerals. 

It is simply a red-herring drawn across the track. 
But this passage in Mr. Kitson’s letter supplies a hint too 


your readers from agreeing with you in thinking that the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol might have found some better way of 
dealing with Mr. Ward, than by bringing his work to an end. 
It would have been more to the credit of the Bishop, if his course 
of action throughout this case had been different. The following 
facts should not be lost sight of :— 

In all his correspondence with Mr. Ward prior to the with- 
drawal of the licence, the Bishop very clearly implied that if Mr. 
Ward would cease from certain ritualistic practices his licence would 
not be withdrawn. But in his answer to the representatives of 
the congregation of St. Raphael’s, he justifies his conduct by the 
statement that he knew that Mr. Ward practised reservation, &c. 
|It is therefore evident either that the Bishop would have per- 

tted the reservation, of which he was aware, to be continued, 
‘if Mr. Ward would have consented to give up the use of vest- 
| ments and some other points of ritual ; or else that the reasons 





~:, | given by his Lordship for the withdrawal of the licence were not 


| his real reasons; and that when he gave Mr. Ward to under- 
stand that he might retain his licence on condition of compliance 
with his monition, he did not mean what his words plainly 
implied.—I am, Sir, &c., B, A. 





RAILWAY CAPITAL AND REVENUES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’) 
Srr,—I read with pleasure the paragraph in last week’s Spectator 
on the enlargement of railway-stations, but do you not couple 
“enlargement” and “ rebuilding” too absolutely? You say; 
‘For example, the enlargement and rebuilding of stations on ap 
old line should certainly, we think, be undertaken out of revenue, 
and not be effected out of capital, since it is not a certain and dis- 
tinct source of more revenue, but only at most a precaution against 
the loss of some.” In rebuilding an old station because it 18 
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dilapidated, this principle is pretty generally followed by the 
¢ Companies, at any rate in this country, but some of the 
smaller ones ought to attend to it much more than they do. 

With regard to ‘ enlargement,” however, the case is quite 
different. Often the enlargement of a station is “a certain and 
distinct source of more revenue,” as when it is necessitated by 
the opening of new lines. These lines may be several miles 
distant from the station into which they discharge their traffic, 
and may even belong to another company, but the extra traffic 
may none the less require extra-terminal accommodation. 

There are also the cases in which the need for enlargement 
arises from the gradual extension of railways in the neighbour- 
hood, and from the increase of population and manufactures. 
In all thriving places, a time comes when ihe capacities of old 
stations are taxed to the utmost, and it is then the duty of directors 
to provide for the increase of business that may reasonably be 
expected to accrue in a moderate number of years. Constant 
alterations are expensive, land and works tend to become more 
costly, and working expenses are always lowest in goods and 
passenger stations constructed on one comprehensive plan. 
The same principle applies to the increase of rolling stock and 
the doubling of lines. None of these improvements can be said 
to be in themselves ‘‘ certain and distinct sources of more revenue,” 
but they are all much more than “‘ mere precautions against the 
loss of it.” When such improvements become desirable, in the 
opinion of competent judges, they seem to be fair occasions for 
capital expenditure ; and of course, when a station becomes un- 


‘* The Temptation, and Expulsion of Adam and Eve ;” while the 
sensationalists may find their special preferences gratified in dozens 
of different ways, in a wide range, from the deception of Gabriel 
_ Max's picture of ‘‘ St. Veronica’s Handkerchief” to the eccen- 
| tricities of the ssthetic Whistler. But if all varieties of taste 
| had to be satisfied with one gallery, we should, on the whole, re- 
| commend the one which forms the subject of the present notice, 
| The Grosvenor Gallery, last year but an experiment, is now an 
| established fact, and combines in itself almost every quality 
| which a gallery should have. To most visitors, indeed, its chief 
| merits may be summed up in a brief sentence, ‘‘ Not too many 
pictures, and plenty of seats.” Any one who has seen the looka 
| of envious despair cast by visitors to Burlington House at the 
fortunate occupiers of the one ottoman in the centre of each 
| room, will readily understand that we have not exaggerated 
| the first merit above spoken of, and there is no doubt that two 
| hundred good pictures are much pleasanter to look at than 1,500 
indifferent ones ; and in this gallery there are but very few works 
| of little interest, for even those which fall short in artistic skill 
| have an interest of their own, as showing the limits of even the 
| most intelligent and skilful of amateur work. On the whole, 
this year’s exhibition is not quite so good as that of last summer, 
though in one or two cases there is a marked improvement. 
The colour of one of the galleries has been changed to a dark 
green, very suitable for the works of deep colour with which it 
is hung, and the pictures are more equal in merit. The amateur 
element is decidedly better than last season, more restrained, 
more skilful, and less arrogant, and there is an almost utter 








necessary, as by the closing of a colliery, its full value ought to 


be written off.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. Carr. absence of the old, meaningless type of portrait-picture which was 


rather conspicuous last year, in such works as a baronet playing 
the fiddle, and a General “ returning from the field of battle.” 
There is, however, nothing so good in its way as either the ‘‘ Days 
of Creation,” by Burne Jones; the Eastern scenes, by Holman 
Hunt; the water-colour portraits by Poynter, or the ‘* Love and 
Death,” by Mr. Watts. Holman Hunt this year sends nothing, 
Poynter only landscapes, most of them inferior to his usual work, 
and of Burne Jones's and Watts’s great pictures we speak later on. 
/On the other hand, we have several works by Phil Morris, 
the Pepper’s Ghost of artists; one from R. W. Macbeth; a 
first-rate Millais, far superior to anything he has painted of 
late; and two gigantic landscapes by Mr. Cecil Lawson. 
Amongst the young artists, Herkomer, Mark Fisher, Gregory, and 
Edward Clifford are all new comers, and all fairly well represented. 
ering oe = ine ong oF capes a. vo oe Inthis notice we shall only mention some of the works of the West 
ii Good,” — sal a | Gallery,—that is, of the less imaginative character, leaving to our 
. ‘ second article the whole of the pre-Raphaelite element, and works 

And happy were April and L like those of Mr. Spencer Stanhope, painted avowedly in imita- 
tion of the old masters. ‘The first division of paintings in the 
West Gallery belongs to Herkomer, who sends four examples, all 
figures orheads. ‘To any one who knows Herkomer’s work, there 
is little to be said of these ; they are no better and no worse than 
usual, As usual, too, a sort of clever coarseness marks them all, 
No. 2, the portrait of Richard Wagner, is a striking likeness, but 
seems to have missed all the more delicate characteristics of that 
most nervously sensitive face; and the flesh is not a colour to 
look on and be glad, except it be for dwellers in the nether 
regions. ‘* Who comes here ?”—a group of Bavarians, father and 
children, looking out of their cottage-door—would have been 
well in its place as a ‘full-page illustration” to the Graphic, 
but it has hardly subject or interest enough to justify its repro- 
duction on such an immense scale. Nos. 6,7, and 8, three little 
| landscapes by Costa, are, we suppose, examples of amateur work, 
/and as such are clever and industrious. No. 7, ‘* Capri,” is 
| pleasant in its truthfulness to the colour of foliage and sea under 
the bright sun of southern Italy. No. 9, ‘‘Coming from 

| St. Ives Market,” by R. W. Macbeth, is hardly so 
A R ‘Te | good as is this painter's usual work; and when shall we 
-_o— | see the last of this black-browed, snaky-haired model of his, 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. | who stands six feet high, and strides heavily as a dragoon ; 

[FIRST NOTICE.] she had all the attraction of novelty at first, but, as the Americans 

ne picture season has at last fairly begun, and private views are | say, is ‘‘ pretty well played out ” by this time. Clifford’s portrait 
as thick in Pall Mall and Bond Street as cowslips in the country of the Countess Brownlow is not one of his successes, the 
meadows. There is no variety of Art unrepresented by an exhi- | painting of the dress alone being at all satisfactory ; the whole 
bition within a couple of miles of Charing Cross, and whether | work is over-refined and over-laboured, and might have been 
sight-seers wish for art romantic, art devotional, or artsensational, | done in a Catholic chapel, while clouds of incense surrounded 
they can have their preference gratified with but little trouble or painter and model, so little does it show of life or truth. Nos. 
expense. For instance, lovers of the Romantic school may go to 14, 15, and 16 are by Sir Coutts Lindsay, and there, perhaps, it is 
King Street, St. James's, and see Millais’s great work of “The | as well to stop. He has built the gallery, found the money, and 
Bride of Lammermoor ;”” religionists may attend the Pall Mall ' collected the pictures, and he has a right to hang his own works 
Gallery, and see Ottoni’s great picture of “‘ The Death of Christ,” | in his own house, so that if we can do nothing else, we can men- 
or go to Bond Street, and witness one more pictorial rendering of | tion them, and passon. No. 19, ‘A Pastoral,” by Mark Fisher, 








POETRY. 


—->-- - 
AN APRIL WOOD. 
Sweet April sat in a regal wood, 
And I sat down by her side ; 
Glad with the promise of leaf and of bud, 
Flushed with the glory of Sol’s bright flood,— 
There she sat in her queenly pride. 


Out and away from the regal wood 
Cloud-isles hung in the motionless sky ; 





In and about in the regal wood | 
The birds were full of April glee ; 
On a leafing elm a bold thrush stood, 
Singing a song that was understood 

By a mate on a neighbouring tree. 


But a cloud came over the regal wood, 
In the scream of a frighted hare ; 

A hound pursued it eager for blood ; 

A squirrel nigh me shook where it stood ; 
And I fancied the world less fair. 


Then I rose to depart from the regal wood, 
And saw in the grass that there lay 
A glittering snake with a raven hood ; 
The sight of it cooled and curdled my blood: 
I trembled,—and went on my way. 
Witu1am WILson. 
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is, perhaps, the best landscape in the gallery, though very quiet 
and unpretending in subject and treatment. As we noticed long 
ago of Mr. Fisher's work, it is thoroughly in the French method, 
and as far removed from realism as can well be. He has evidently 
studied Corot, and this picture has much of the delicate sugges- 
tiveness and half-melancholy quiet which were’ characteristics 
of the great French artist. We do not know exactly why 
a girl with sheep in a meadow should be “A Pastoral,” but 
Mr. Fisher says it is, and he must know best. Next this 
is a portrait, by E. J. Gregory, of W. T. Eley, which, like all 
that this clever young artist does, is full of ability and power. 
Like most of his work, too, it is not altogether satisfactory. 
There is a certain amount of careless insolence in the painting 
which we have before remarked upon, which impresses the spec- 
tator with the belief that the artist did not sufficiently care for his 
work. Asa portrait by a young man, we should say this is one of 
the most promising pictures in the gallery, though the flesh-painting 
is quite unnecessarily coarse. Nos. 21 and 58, by Cecil G. Law- 
son, are two gigantic landscapes, full of detail and work to a 
degree which makes it an ungracious task to remark upon their 
want of unity and meaning. They are not really pictures at all, 
only excessively clever panoramic delineations of nature. A pic- 
ture worthy of the name must have some raison d'étre, and in 
these works we find none. It would be possible to cut off several 
square feet from either work without seriously damaging the 
remainder, and this of itself speaks most strongly with regard to 
the meaning of the work. We stood in front of both, and vainly 
sought to discover at what the artist had been aiming. By 
the side of this, No. 24, is an ‘* Arrangement in Green and 
Brown” by James Whistler; and a little further on, Nos. 
52, &e., are various other harmonies, nocturnes, and varia- 
tions by the same artist. We had thought Sir Coutts 
Lindsay would not this year ‘have listened to the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely,” and that we 
should have been allowed to remark with pleasure the absence 
of Mr. Whistler ; but he is here as usual, and more incomprehen- 
sible than ever. It may be that in these gradations of blue with 
a yellow lump in the middle, or these gradations of black or grey 
with a bit of pink for a face and four vermilion splodges for 
features, it may be possible, we say, that there is some fine-art 
hidden behind these ‘“‘ manifestations ;” but at present it appears 
to us simply in the same light as ‘‘ writing on a closed slate” 
in the dark,—a piece of trickery, worth nothing when it is 
accomplished. 

Nos. 25 to 30 are Alma Tademas, and with the exception 
of the last, all small examples. The last is a woman leaning over 
a couch, and picking up a handful of cherries from a table in 
front of her. ‘Taken altogether, this is the very worst Alma 
Tadema we have ever seen, and approaches perilously near to 
absolute vulgarity. Of the small examples, we can only say that 
they are all alike exquisitely minute in work and pleasant in 
colour, but they do not quite approach the level of interest of 
this artist’s general contributions, nor is there any one to rival 
the ‘‘ Sunflowers ” or the ‘‘ Roman Bath ” of last year. The next, 
Nos. 31 to 35, are Tissot’s, and with one exception are single 
figures. The exception is No. 32, ‘* Croquet,” a very brilliant 
picture of a sunlit lawn, with a young girl in a black dress standing 
out darkly against the bright grass and dresses beyond. For 
mastery of light and shade and cleverness of composition, this 
work of M. Tissot’s is quite first-rate, though it represents that 
style of almost fashion-plate pictures in which he and M. Heilbuth 
so much delight. 

We must close this notice with the mention of Mr. Millais’s 
large portrait of the Misses Hoare, entitled ‘‘'Twins,” which is, 
in our opinion, the best work we have had from his hand for 
some time. The twins are girls of about twenty, standing side 
by side in dark-green walking-dresses. The picture is a triumph 
over many difficulties, such, for instance, as those of position, 
likeness, and ordinary costume, and is, besides, painted with 
very much more care than has been usual of late years with this 
artist. Altogether, it is a work worthy of Mr. Millais’s reputa- 
tion, and as such we are pleased to notice it. 








BOOKS. 


THREE YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION.* 


Tue value of Mr. MacColl’s contributions to the literature of the 
Eastern Question consists primarily in this,—that he really follows 


* Three Years of the Eastern Question. By Malcolm MacColl. London: Chatto { 


and Windus. 





. . . . a 
it with the sort of interest which other men display in a literary 
or Parliamentary controversy. He reads every Blue-book 
marks every despatch, attends to every incident, and then makes 
of the whole a consistent and intelligible narrative, often wonder. 
fully different from the narrative which men with on] 

- é y vague. 
recollections of the facts would have pieced together. In the 
book before us, which is throughout as calm and judicial ag it ig. 
possible for a book to be, he has traced the history of the recent 
struggle between the British Government and Russia, and jin 
doing it has shown conclusively that the former has through. 
out done its best to impede and thwart Russia in perform. 
ing a work which nevertheless all Englishmen believe ought. 
to be performed, and which, at first at all events, was under. 
taken in good-faith. Those of our readers who distrust our 
statement should read through Mr. MacColl’s pages carefully 
—they are neither many nor large—and we will then be content 
to abide by their own conclusions. Many of them, we suspect, 
will wonder how a plain unvarnished narrative has altered their 
opinions, and many more will be shocked to find how much which 
they knew once they have forgotten. Incidentally Mr. MacColl 
disposes quietly of a great many popular fallacies, and as nearly 
enough has been said in our columns upon his general narrative, 
we shall confine our notice to these points. 

There is a general notion that Mr. Layard, being now such a 
devotee of the Turks, must always have been friendly to them, 
Mr. MacColl, however, shows that when Mr. Layard was a 
traveller instead of an Ambassador, he was one of the strongest 
witnesses against Ottoman misrule. He himself described 
massacres nearly as bad as that of Batuk, and this description of 
a scene in Armenia is not from Mr. MacGahan or Mr. Schuyler, 
but Mr. Layard :— 

“ We soon saw evidence of the slaughter. At first, a solitary skull 

rolling down with the rubbish ; then heaps of blanched bones; further 
up, fragments of rotten garments. As we advanced, these remains be- 
came more frequent ; skeletons, almost entire, still hung in the dwarf 
shrubs. I was soon compelled to renounce an attempt to count them. As 
we approached the wall of rock, the declivity became covered with 
bones, mingled with the long plaited tresses of the women, shreds of 
discoloured linen, and well worn shoes. There were skulls of all ages, 
from the child unborn to the toothless old woman. We could not avoid 
treading on the bones as we advanced, and rolling them with the loose 
stones into the valley below. ‘This is nothing,’ exclaimed my guide, 
who observed me gazing with wonder on these miserable heaps. ‘ They 
are but the remains of those who were thrown from above, or tried to 
escape the sword by jumping from the rock. Follow me.’ The guide 
led him to a spot where he could look down upon ‘an open recess or 
platform,’ in the face of a rock overhanging the river Zab. This plat- 
form was ‘covered with human remains.’ They were the ghastly relics 
of a band of Christian fugitives, who had escaped from an atrocious 
massacre of Christians ‘through the valley of Lizan,—a massacre of 
which the ordinary English public never heard.” 
The popular idea, recently repeated by Mr. Hardy, is that the 
Treaty of Paris forbade any ‘‘ interference” with the Porte, and 
that Lord Palmerston would never have consented to any. Lord 
Palmerston did, however, consent to an Anglo-French occupa- 
tion of Syria in 1860-61, which forced on the Porte a constitution 
for the Lebanon and the punishment of the authors of massacre 
there. Lord Dufferin was the British Commissioner, and he 
hung his Chefket Pasha :— 

“ The English Commissioner was Lord Dnfferin, and the first thing 
he and his French colleague did was to denounce the ringleaders of 
the massacres, the worst of them being then, as always, a Pasha of 
high rank. Fuad Pasha, the Turkish Commissioner, was thus obliged 
to put his brother Pasha on his trial. The criminal was, like Chefket 
Pasha, honourably acquitted. This tampering with justice was met by 
the Government of that day not by feeble remonstrances and futile 
requests, but by a peremptory order to punish the murderer. It was 
in vain that Fuad Pasha pleaded the danger of exciting the fanatical 
population of Damascus by hanging a Pasha in one of their streets. 
He was told that French soldiers and English marines would know 
how to deal with the fanatical Mussulmans of Damascus. The guilty 
Pasha was accordingly tried again, convicted, and hanged, and not & 
Mussulman lifted his hand to avenge the deed. The swaggering 
Mussulman, like bullies all the world over, is easily cowed by an ex- 
hibition of determination and force. Lord Dufferin drew up @ Con- 
stitution for the Lebanon which, after some modifications which 
certainly did not improve it, was submitted to the Turkish Govern- 
ment for its sanction. The Porte of course objected, and pleaded the 
recognition of its ‘ independence’ by the Treaty of Paris, France and. 
England, declining argument, quietly intimated that the foreign 
occupation should last till the Porte accepted the Constitution. The 
Porte yielded, of course.” 

The Tory idea, quite sincerely held, we imagine, as does Mr. 
MacColl, is that the insurrection in Bulgaria which led to the 
atrocities, though, of course, it did not provoke them, was 
fomented by foreigners—that is, Russians—and that Mr. Baring 
admitted this. ‘That gentleman, however, explicitly denied this. 
He says in his subsequent report (‘‘ Turkey,” No. L., 1877, page 


526), which everybody forgets :— 
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«There is an expression in my report which I want to correct, as I 
think otherwise it would mislead those who read it. I have applied the 
word ‘ foreign ’to the emissaries and agitators who stitred up the revolt. 
The principal men, such as Benkowsky, Vankoff, Haritou, and others, 
were all Bulgarians by birth, but had lived for many years in Roumania 
or Servia. It is true they came from abroad, but as regards Bulgaria, 
they should not be called foreigners. Among the leaders was a man 
who was known as ‘ Odessali;’ but it is doubtful whether he was a 
Russian or only a Bulgarian settled at Odessa. I never intended in my 
report to convey the impression that bond fide foreigners took an active 
part in the revolt, but I quite understand that the expression I used 
might lead people to suppose that such was my opinion, and I therefore 
hasten to correct it.” 

The Tories repeat persistently that Mr. Gladstone got up the 
agitation of the autumn of 1876. The truth is, the agitation got 
up of itself, and compelled the Governmeut to issue the despatch 
of August 29th, declaring it impossible for them to aid Turkey. 
«‘ Mr. Gladstone obstinately refused to speak or write upon the 
subject, till the reports of the massacres in the Daily News were 
confirmed by official documents. It was not till the publication 
of Mr. Schuyler’s report, confirming the worst that had been 
feared, that Mr. Gladstone made up his mind to break silence. 
And his speech (which was not made till September 9th) and pam- 
phlet, so far from exciting the population, had a contrary effect.” 

It is the determined opinion of all Tories that Russia designed 
this war. What is the fact ?— 


“On September 26th, 1876, the Russian Government made a proposal, 
which is recorded as follows in a despatch from Lord Derby to Sir 
Henry Elliot:—‘ The Russian Ambassador called upon me this after- 
noon, and communicated to me in strict confidence a despatch from 
Prince Gortchakoff, stating that the Russian Government wished to 
propose to those of England and Austria that in the event of the Porte 
refusing the conditions of peace which had now been offered them 
[administrative autonomy of a very restricted kind for the disturbed 
provinces], the following measures should be taken,—(1), the oceupa- 
tion of Bosnia by an Austrian force ; (2), the occupation of Bulgaria 
by a Russian force ; (3), the entrance of the united fleets of all nations 
into the Bosphorus. Prince Gortchakoff says that he believes the threat 
of taking these measures would be sufficient to accomplish those 
objects. It would force the Porte to accept the terms proposed to it; 
it would avert war; and it would ensure the better treatment of the 
Eastern Christians. In a second despatch, the Russian Chancellor 
states that when Count Schouvaloff makes this confidential communica- 
tion to me, he is authorised to add that if, in my opinion, the entry of 
the United fleets into the Bosphorus would be preferable alone, and suffi- 
cient for the object in view, the Russian Government are ready to consent 
to this course, and will abstain fiom making the two other propositions 
mentioned above.” 


Down to March 31st, 1877, the Russian Government agreed to a 
Protocol, drawn up by Lord Derby, which allowed to the Porte 
another period of grace to make reforms in, and which was 
allowed by Midhat Pasha to be just and honourable. 

It is a fixed opinion of all Tories that Russia has always looked 
to the conquest of Constantinople. Ilere is the opinion of Czar 
Nicholas in 1853 upon the subject :— 


“If an Emperor of Russia should one day chance to conquer Con- 
stantinople, or should find himself forced to occupy it permanently, 
and fortify it with a view to making it impregnable, from that day 
would date the decline of Russia. If I did not transfer my residence to 
the Bosphorus, my son, or at least my grandson, would. The change 
would certainly be made sooner or later; for the Bosphorus is warmer, 
more agreeable, more beautiful than Petersburg or Moscow; and if 
once the Czar were to take up his abode at Constantinople, Russia 
would cease to be Russia. No Russian would like that. There is not 
a Russian who would not like to see a Christian crusade for tho 
delivery of the Mosque of St. Sophia; I should like it, as much as any 
one. But nobody would like to see the Kremlin transported to the 
Seven Towers.” 


That is the view entertained, we believe, by every Russian of | 


eminence. And finally, for we can find no more space for the 
endless exposures in Mr. MacColl's little volume, it is the 
rooted belief of almost all Englishmen that the Emperor of 
Russia pledged himself not to annex Khiva, and did annex it, 
The facts are :— 


“The Russians conquered Khiva, and imposed a war indemnity of 
£250,000, to be paid by instalments in eighteen years. The Khan of 
Khiva pressed the Russians to leave a garrison permanently in his 
Capital, to keep the lawless Turcomans in order. But the Russians 
declined. In the treaty of peace, however, the right bank of the Oxus, 
4 sterile strip of arid land, was ceded te Russia, and by a treaty with 
the Ameer of Bokbara in the following September the greater part of 
this acquired territory was annexed to Bokhara. Moreover, the Russian 
occupation of Khiva was not prolonged unnecessarily, and Captain 

urnaby, who never loses an opportunity of scoring a point against 
Russia, states that there was not a single Russian within the Khanate 
of Khiva when he was there three years ago.” 





MR. ALLINGHAM’S POEMS.* 
To any one who has travelled in many countries, or even mixed 


much with men at home, has it not often happened to meet and to | 
associate for a certain period with specimens of humanity for whom | 
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it was impossible to have any but a kindly feeling, despite the 
most utter disapprobation of their general practices, and often the 
most clear knowledge of their total rascality? There are books 
which we meet which appeal to a critic in a similar way to that 
in which these easy-going scamps appeal to the traveller. His 
judgment tells him that he should condemn and spare not, and 
yet he hesitates. A man should not be associated with unless he 
have at least a few rags of respectability still clinging to him, 
and a book of poems should, in the first place, contain some poetry. 
And yet the man’s easy bonhomie and knowledge of the world 
charm you in spite of yourself, and the book contains so much 
honest effort and nice feeling, that it seems hard to condemn it 
because it lacks all the divine fire which is so rare a gift. So, not 
to carry the metaphor too far, does this volume of Mr. Allingham’s 
appeal to us, and we have lingered over its pages long, in the hope 
of finding some piece which might mitigate our judgment. 

Mr. Allingham was previously favourably known to us as the 
editor of one of the most charming selections of English lyrics 
which we have ever seen. His book, entitled Nightingale Valley, 
is, we believe, out of print, but many of our readers must have 
seen it, and admired the exquisite taste with which the selection 
of pieces had been made. And in the volume before us the 
element of good-taste is still almost universally present. There 
is, we say it fearlessly, not a vulgar expression or a coarse thought 
to be found in the book ; and this is no slight praise, at a time like 
the present, when vulgar expressions are generally considered chic, 
and coarse thoughts and innuendoes “ good style.” Our author, 
whatever may be his faults, has escaped all touch of the two great 
contaminations of the present day; he judges neither by the 
standard of money, nor the standard of fashion. He evidently, 
for his poems betray much of his individuality, dares to lives his 
own life, in his own way. 

There are about a hundred and thirty poems in this volume, of 
various kinds, as the name says, songs, ballads, and stories, some 
of which have been printed before, though we do not remember to 
have met with them. We will give our readers a specimen of the 
best we can find of each kind, and we think it will be clearly seen 
how, in spite of the graceful fancy, pleasant English, and tender, 
homely sentiment, the one thing needful is not there,—the vivify- 
ing power which turns rhyming words into burning verse or 
mournful poetry has never been attained :— 

“ Hate WAKING. 
“T thought it was the little bed 
I slept in long ago, 
A straight, white curtain at the head, 
And two smooth knobs below. 


I thought I saw the nursery fire, 
And in a chair, well known, 
My mother sat, and did not tire 

With reading all alone. 


If I should make the slightest sound, 
To show that I'm awake, 
She’d rise and lap the blankets round, 
The pillow softy shake.” 
Now, no one can take much exception to a poem like this, except 
that it is not poetry,—it is nice and kindly, and might have been 
written from school to a fond parent by a well-brought-up lad of 
fifteen or thereabouts,—and so written would have been in its 
right place; but it is not a poem, never gets beyond the bounds 
of rhyme and common-place sentiment. Indeed, this latter is 
the rock on which Mr. Allingham almost always splits. All his 
| sentiments are common-place, and seem to be merely faint echoes 
of the copy-book morality which has in its time impressed us all 
so much. It is certainly impossible to write some dozen times 
| in one’s best hand-writing that ‘* beauty is a fading flower,” with- 
out being profoundly certain of the fact, but that is no reason 
why we should desire a repetition of the sentiment in after-life ; 
and while admitting that the outpourings of a religious mind may 
| be profitable reading, we think that, except for a very few of the 
| most gifted souls, they would be better expressed in prose than 
verse. Asan instance of what we mean, the following verse, from 
a poem called ** Cross-Examination,” forms a good example:— 
“ What knowest thou of this eternal code? 
As much as God intended to display. 
Wiit thou affirm thou knowest aught of God ? 
Nor, save his works, that creature ever may. 





| Is not thy life at times a weary load ? 
| 
And so on, for a dozen or so verses. This sort of thing does not, 


Which aimless on my back he would not lay.” 


in our opinion, approach to the nature of poetry at all. It is 
controversial religion in rhyme, and very poor rhyme, too. Per- 
haps where Mr. Allingham shows to the greatest advantage is in 
the following section of the book, that devoted chiefly to Ballads, 
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though here it is noticeable that, straining after the simplicity 
which he has the good-taste to sce lies at the root of the charm 
of this species of poetry, he frequently descends into the most 
unutterable bathos, as, for instance, in the following verse from 
‘¢The Nobleman’s Wedding :”— 
‘‘ She sat in her place by the head of the table,— 
The words of his ditty she mark’d them right well ; 


To sit any longer this bride was not able, . 
So down, in a faint, from the carved chair she fell,” 


And again,— 
“ Napoleon’s thoughts in that last look 
It were in vain to seek, 
He had enough to think upon 
If he had gazed a week.” 
I'he best of these ballads are, perhaps, ‘“‘A Wife,” ‘ Thistle- 
down,” and ‘“*The Dirty Old Man,” but none are more than 
second-rate, and we cannot quote passages of real melody from 
any. The longer poems with which the third section of the book 
is filled are open to the same criticism as the former ones. They 
fall short, not far, but apparently quite inevitably of poetry; they 
have more in common with the Legends and Lyrics of Miss 
Proctor than any other verse which we remember, though they 
do not possess the somewhat sad cadence which distinguished so. 
much of her work. ‘* The Music-Master” is probably the best, as 
it is the most interesting of these last poems,—a love-story, 
written in a somewhat heavy metre :— 
‘* Till Gerald burst the silence, and exclaimed, 
With the most poignant earnestness of tone, 
‘O nurse! I loved her, though I never named 
The name of love to her, or any one. 

‘Tis to her grave here,’-—he could say no more, 

But these few words a load of meaning bore.” 

But our author’s greatest fault, and the one which the reader 
and critic will alike find it difficult to excuse, is his use of the most 
abominable rhymes and phrases, only inserted for the sake of 
rhyming. For instance, in one short ballad, entitled ‘ King 





j thought of our own day; that is, he has given us two rather 
bulky octavo volumes, in which he has traced the development of 
the relations of Church and State from the age of the Jewish 
Theocracy down to the present time. When we add that he ig a 
Professor of International Law in the University of Strasburg, 
and has been Minister for the Hanse Towns at our Prag 
Court, we have as good as said that his work ig well 
worth reading,—and about this we think there will hardly be a 
difference of opinion. The author evidently understands the recent 
religious movements in England, though here and there he 
stumbles into an inaccuracy. It is strange to find him saying, in 
Vol. L., p. 391, that the Anglican Church has no hierarchy; and 
in Vol. II., p. 197, he goes rather too.far in describing Dr. Pusey 
as the centre of the so-called Tractarian movement. At all 
events, Dr. Pusey, we may be sure, would disclaim any such 
honour for himself. Still, on the whole, M. Geffeken is quite 
qualified to express an opinion on the ecclesiastical controversieg 
of our own country, and on the general position and prospects of 
our Church. He seems to be strongly impressed with the belief 
that we shall cling to our Protestant character, and that our 
National Church will save herself by finding new forms for the 
old spirit. Ultramontanism he regards as a despotic primciple, 
dangerous to man’s best and noblest interests. It is, he feels, 
making a hard fight, but it will never, he thinks, be victorious in 
the struggle. At the same time, he looks on the recent legislation 
in Prussia in open defiance of it as an egregious blunder, and 
quotes Luther to the effect that ‘‘ you cannot smite a spirit with 
the sword.” 

{n reading these volumes, we see clearly how very modern our 
notions about Church and State, as having each a distinctly 
definable province of their own, really are. Some persons are 
apt to talk as if this distinction had been, or ought to have been, 
present to men’s minds centuries ago. The thing was impossible, 
as any student of history must be well aware. In the Greek and 
Roman world, politics and religion were so intertwined that it was 





Henry’s Hunt,” we have the following jaw-breaking rhymes :— 
‘‘Sunny-shady,” and ready ;” ‘ mounted” and “hunted,” | 
“heavy” and ‘“ leavy,” ‘‘ avoided” and ‘ enjoyed it,” ‘ sullen” 
and ‘** Anne Bullen,” not to speak of such rhymes as ‘away 
time” to match with ‘‘ May-time,” ‘began on ” for ‘‘ cannon,” 
and ‘glee more” for ** Seymour.” It seems almost inconceivable 
that a man of any taste and culture could make such blunders as 
these, unless it was a matter of mere carelessness; and there is 
other internal evidence that Mr. Allingham estimates his poems 
sufficiently highly to dispense with their careful elaboration,— 
indeed, he says as much in the prefatory verses to the book. 
After one of the most trivial poems in this collection, is printed— 
we should imagine, by some demoralised printer’s devil—‘ ad 
infinitum,” and a more just remark could not be made on these 
verses generally. There is no reason why, with health and strength, 
aman should not go on pouring out verse of this description 
just as a sausage-mill turns out sausages, till the machine wears 
out or remains unsupplied with material. The best thing we can 
say for them is that they are totally innocent in intention, and 
they may perhaps have a further usefulness, in warning young 
would-be poets against the facile expression of common-place 
thoughts. 





CHURCH AND STATE.* 
PROBABLY few subjects have been more elaborately discussed 
than that which M. Geffeken has treated in these two volumes. 
It is, however, difficult to imagine a time when the last word 
will have been spoken on the relations of Church and State. 
Perhaps half a century ago there were a good many persons of a | 
rather philosophical turn of mind who fancied that they could | 
dispose of the whole matter, in a few of the pet phrases of the | 
Liberalism of the day. Such is certainly not the case now. In 
England, France, and Germany, the three countries at the head 
of modern civilisation, the Church is a fact, and a powerful fact, | 
which no statesman deserving of the name can afford to ignore, or | 
even despise. Systems of philosophy, as the author of this 
work observes, supersede each other in rapid succession ; and | 
meanwhile the faith of which the votaries of these systems had | 
assured us that it was dead and buried, rises up like a giant | 
refreshed, and flings its problems in the faces of public men, | 
often to their dismay and confusion. M. Geffeken has en- | 
deavoured to compress within what he modestly describes 
as a small compass a vast and complicated subject, which | 


most assuredly bids fair to engross a large share of the | 
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Tayler. Vols. l.and II. London: Longmans. 


scarcely conceivable that a sceptic could be a good and safe 
citizen. And this sort of feeling survived the fall of Paganism, 
and largely entered into the world that was beginning to embrace 
Christianity. Constantine’s patronage and endowment of the 
Church were not the result of a carefully and deliberately matured 
plan, but were rather steps in a process of revolution. It is there- 
fore a pure waste of words to condemn his policy, as some do, asif 
it was almost a piece of craft and worldly wickedness, altogether 
repugnant to the spirit of the Gospel. People who let themselves 
talk in this way should read M. Geffeken’s work. Constantine, as 
he shows us, was by no means a high type of man, but what he 
did was done, it may be presumed, with some sincerity of pur- 
pose and whether it was so, or not, we may say that he almost 
drifted into it. He had a good deal of talent for organising, and 
as he had organised a State bureaucracy, so also he thought he 
should do well to place the Church under his control. In many 
respects, as M. Geffeken points out, the consequences were bad, 
With State patronage came corruption, and ecclesiastical places 
were sought with the keenest avidity. But if Constantine had 
not done what he did, we may be pretty sure that Cicumenical 
councils would hardly have been heard of ; and these, we may 
fairly say, whatever may be thought of their general merits, did 
at least some useful work, and have played a great part in history. 
Results followed which Constantine, who liked to be supreme in 
matters of religion, never contemplated. The Church soon be- 
gan to claim supremacy over the State. M. Geffeken reminds us 
of Chrysostom’s saying that ‘‘ the emperor governs the body, the 
priest governs the mind; therefore, the emperor must bow his 
head under the hand of the priest.” In this theory, which 
Augustine works out in his City of God, we see the germ of 
the Papacy. Augustine was himself thoroughly spiritual and 
unworldly, but, like many religious men, he held views which, 
logically developed, would reduce the State to complete vassal- 
age to the Church, and would justify any amount of persecu- 
tion. His whole doctrine is as repugnant as anything can 
well be to what we understand by freedom of thought. He 
was most truly the ecclesiastical ancestor of Hildebrand and 
Innocent ITI. 

M. Geffeken lays stress on Luther's strongly-pronounced 
opinion as to the rights and independence of the State. In this 
Luther differed widely from Augustine, and of course came into 
direct collision with the Church of his time. ‘Throughout 
Europe there was a growing tendency towards civil independence, 
which was only in part due to the monstrous corruptions which 
Rome flaunted before men’s eyes. However much Luther may 
have disliked heretics, he always maintained that heresy is some- 
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thing spiritual, which cannot be cut out with steel or burnt with 
fire. He asserted the principle of liberty of conscience, and the 
age responded. It would be a mistake, according to M. Geffeken, 
to suppose that this assertion had anything in common with 
democratic sovereignty or revolution. Gervinus has eulogised 
the Reformers as men who sowed the seeds of democracy. They 
had no such intention, in our author’s view, and although some 
fanatical spirits wandered into strange and wild theories of society, 
the Reformation remained a purely religious movement. It 
neither suggested democracy, nor forbade it. It is consistent, as 
in England, with aristocracy. At the same time, M. Geffeken 
admits that political liberty first became possible through the 
principles asserted by the Reformation. Perhaps Gervinus would 
say, in answer to M. Geffeken, that political liberty means demo- 
cracy. One thing is certain, that the Reformation quite re- 
yolutionised men’s theories of the relations of Church and State. 
The ‘‘old order” could not fail to pass away. With the Re- 
formation, we enter on anew era. With the sixteenth century, 
modern history may be said to begin. 

One of M. Geffeken’s chapters is called the ‘‘ Age of Enlighten- 
ment,” and here he glances, superficially perhaps, from the limits 
imposed on him, at some of the representative sceptics, both 
French and English, of the eighteenth century. These men, he 
observes, seeing the gross abuses of the Church, its intolerance 
and superstition, fell into the not unnatural error of supposing 
that they could supply the place of religion by philosophy. A 
sort of infidelity thus became fashionable with all classes, from the 
noble to the peasant. Men outwardly complied with the usages 
of the Church, while in their heart they despised them. So hosiile 
was Rousseau to positive religion, that while he professed to be a 
Free-thinker, he put forth a theory of the sovereignty of the people 
which would very soon make an end of all that we mean by 
toleration. In fact, some of the philosophers of the last century, 
if they had had their way, would have built up a despotism in- 
finitely harsher and more comprehensive than that of the 
Catholic Church ; and it now and then occurs to us that some 
of the wise men of our own day, of course without intending 
anything so dreadful, would do much the same. It is all very 
well to denounce the follies and excesses of Ritualism, and to hold 
up the Priest in Absolution to universal horror and reprobation, 


but we are really sometimes afraid that some of the most con-. 


spicuous champions of ‘liberty of conscience,” whether they 
hailfrom the Protestant or the Atheistic camp, would, if they got 
the chance, hardly let us ‘‘ call our souls our own.” It may bea 
common-place remark, but it is one which will bear repeating, 
and which M. Geffeken’s learned work continually brings home 
to us, that religion cannot be quite crushed by the blow of a 
sledge-hammer, or so dissected by some more delicate instrument 
as to vanish straight away into space. 

M. Geffeken’s second volume deals entirely with the religious 
movements and controversies of the present century. We have 
seen ourselves a wonderful reaction from the unbelief and half- 
belief of a not very remote past. The Roman Catholic Church, 
in our author’s opinion, has come out of the ordeal of 
the great revolution with fresh strength and vigour. The 
civil power finds her an embarrassing antagonist. The 
Old Catholic movement, M. Geffeken distinctly implies, has 
been a failure. D@llinger and his followers are in an unten- 
able position. ‘Their demurrers to the Vatican Council as incom- 
petent are groundless, Nor can they with logical consistency 
take on themselves to declare that a decree pronounced by the 
highest authority of the Catholic Church is contradictory to 
history, reason, and conscience.” This at least is very decidedly 
M. Geffeken’s view, and so we find that he regards the Old 
Catholics as having no longer any legitimate place within the 
Catholic Church. ‘They have not, he says, found their way to 
the hearts of the people, “who care nothing for Patristic 
quibbles.” And so they number something under fifty thousand. 
There are professors and doctors of divinity among them, but 
the masses hold aloof. M. Geffeken, however, has some sym- 
pathy with them, as men who felt compelled, after a severe 
inward struggle, to take a decisive step. What he calls the 
“Saturnalia of Ultramontanism” drove them to it. Still the 
Prussian Government has, he thinks, made a mistake in recog- 
nising them as members of the Catholic Church. All that 


M. Geffeken has to say on this subject will be read with interest, 
though, of course, in certain quarters it will give offence. His 
entire work, which the translator has given us in a most readable 
form, is a very valuable contribution to our historical and 
ecclesiastical literature. 





SPELLING REFORM.* 


Ir we might hazard a conjecture, we should be inclined to doubt 
whether the poet that wished he were a careless child was either 
a school manager or a Government inspector of schools. It were 
a curious inquiry to consider the probabilities of his having 
descried in the vista of futurity our wondrous educational develop- 
ments. The sum total of the woes of education, even of elementary 
education, are represented by those who ought to know about 
these things as altogether appalling. The woes that are said to 
spring from Spelling alone are enough to cast one in wonder, to 
think that any child whatsoever can have learnt to spell and does 
yet live. 

The question of how to spell, like the question of breaking 
your egg at the big or the smaller end, has always been vexing 
one nation or another for several thousand moons past. Ardent 
spirits have successively constituted mostly unsuccessful forlorn 
hopes generation after generation, as the reformers have succes- 
sively dashed themselves in vain against the confirmed insensi- 
bility of their countrymen. If a spelling reformer were not always 
prepared for the worst, while hoping for the best, his would be a 
rather cruel fate—pretty much, indeed, the fate of every great re- 
former. Reason may be on his side, all the reason of the matter, it 
may be, yet he fails. The specially unfortunate circumstance in his 
case seems to be this, that the reform advocated, and admitted to 
be largely in accordance with reason, is believed to be quite un- 
necessary, and would be decidedly hostile to the personal comfort 
of the people that are expected to accept it; while it is all but 
wholly for the supposed advantage of other people, who are 
not at all clearly shown to be in want of it. Men will not con- 
sent even for a day or two to spell their way through a new order 
of alphabetic representation ; you might as soon hope for a volun- 
tary movement in favour of an indefinitely prolonged groping in 
Egyptian darkness or London fog. Neither will they knowingly 
admit the thin end of the wedge. It is still more repugnant toa 
writer whose enthusiasm for an improved alphabet is rather a 
negative quantity, to see his own productions, or even imagine that 
he sees them, sent forth in some new patent cut that would fain 
change the fashion. Even professed reformers draw the line some- 
where; notall of them will reform themselves ; though James 
Elphinston had the courage to set ‘‘ Dzhoopiter” right, he had not 
the consistency to write himself down *‘ Dzhaimz Elfinston.” Still, 
in spite of all discouragement, the work goes bravely on. And 
who shall impeach or improve the policy of the reformers, when 
they proclaim their sacred mission for the deliverance of 
elementary education ? 

Probably no stronger position could at present be taken up by 
the Reformers. The right progress of elementary education is 
especially dear to us ; we justly feel that it is one of the very 
foremost of British interests. The enormous expenditure of 
money upon it within a few years, however creditable to us, and 
however cheerfully paid on the whole, has certainly given rise to 
not a little complaint, and everybody would rejoice to see a safe 
way to a large and permanent reduction. It is long since we 
were advised that the extension of the alphabet to some forty 
letters would curtail the expenditure on our Elementary Schools 
alone to the extent of two millions a year, to say nothing of the 
many millions to be saved outside these schools in pens, ink, 
paper, time, energy, and pronouncing dictionaries. Dr. J. H. 
Gladstone, an active member of the London School Board, and 
for many years an earnest promoter of spelling reform, recently 
entered upon a fresh calculation of the waste entailed by our 
present higgledy-piggledy way of going about the business, and 
his investigation satisfies him that at least half-a-million a year 
is thrown away upon spelling. On either estimate, such waste 
would be very deplorable. The minor advantages expected to 
flow from the proposed change may be passed over lightly. We 
should, of course, prefer to encounter without trepidation such 
awful jawbreakers as Southey’s famous Admiral :— 

‘ Last of all an Admiral came, 
A terrible man, with a terrible name ; 


What it was you all know well,— 
No one can read it, and no one can spell.” 





It would be well if such a nodding recognition could be converted 
into a speaking acquaintance. But certainty of pronunciation of 
unusual words might easily be attained, without systematically 
misspelling the names of persons and places in some peculiarly 
‘“‘ correct” way of our own. As for the reduction of dialects, we 
are not valiant enough to clap spurs to Rosinante to overthrow 





* Spelling Reform, from an Educational Point of View. By J. H. Gladstone 








F.B.S., Member of the School Board for London. London: Macmillan and Oo. 
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these. Nor do we feel prompted to emulate Lord Lytton’s in- 
dignation at the moral effects of the “lying, roundabout, puzzle- 
headed delusion” of ‘‘ our accursed system of spelling.” ‘The 
cost of printing, the gains or the losses of philology, and the ex- 
tension of the language, with the lessening of the difficulties of 
foreigners, may all be left to whomsoever they may concern. ‘The 
main argument relied upon by the Reformers shows that they are 
wise in their generation, They lament the ‘very serious 
waste of time in teaching to read and write correctly.” Pro- 
fessor Gladstone finds, after very extended and careful 
inquiry as to all kinds of schools inspected by Govern- 
ment, that ‘32-2 per cent. of the whole time devoted to 
secular instruction,” or ‘‘ 27-3 per cent. of the whole time of the 
children’s education, religious and secular,” is given to reading 
and spelling; and arguing from general a priori considerations, 
from experiments made with systematic methods of spelling, 
from comparison with other languages, especially Italian and 
German, and from inquiries among bilingual populations, he con- 
siders it a fair inference that, with spelling and pronunciation in 
close correspondence, at least one-half the time and expense of 
teaching to read and to spell would be saved. Besides, the time 
and money thus set free might then be utilised for other subjects 
of great importance. On such grounds as these, the London 
School Board, supported by eminent scholars and philologists, 
and joined by considerably over a hundred provincial Boards, 
including Liverpool, Birmingham, Bradford, &c., have approached 
the Lord President to ask Government for a Royal Commission 
of Inquiry. The demand is sufficiently vague not to alarm 
people with the immediate prospect of a thorough-going revolu- 
tion, while the appeal to Government is rendered plausible by 
the fact of the Government examination in reading and spelling. 
The present is not the first appeal of the kind to a potent body 
in the State. The Universities at one time were invited to inter- 
fere, and prudently declined ; the Royal Society, we believe, once 
upon a time made an abortive attempt to deal with the question ; 
and no government has hitherto shown anxiety to take their 
darling grievance away from the reformers. ‘The cool reception 
of the subject by the Duke of Richmond and Gordon does not 
indicate that his Grace is a perfervid enthusiast ; and apart from 
this, we should still have anticipated the same result as in the not 
widely dissimilar case where ‘‘the emperor published an edict 
commanding all his subjects, under great penalties, to break the 
smaller end of their eggs.” The emperor soon found he had 
gone the wrong way to work. If the inspectors are men of 
ordinary common-sense, they will consider that much latitude 
may justly be allowed, and they will be very lenient indeed 
in plucking for errors of spelling. If they require special control, 
(may an unfortunate pupil say ‘‘ controwl” and pass ?)—if, we say, 
they require special control through Government, then Govern- 
ment will be more successfully approached by a different way. 
Are the reforming philologists sure that spelling can be thus 
isolated, with wide or permanent success, from the general 
development, or degeneracy, or life of language? Can they cabin, 
crib, confine, bind in, asthey appear to propose? We are nota 
whit concerned for the interests of philology ; they are not in the 
least danger. But Dr. Gladstone seems to aim, for one thing, 
at the extinction of the English dialects by uniformity of spelling. 
The thing, we dare ‘say, is not absolutely impossible to 
do, but it does not seem possible to keep down dialectal 
variations permanently ; certainly not for a good many half- 
millions a year. Now, whatever change is to be made, is ex- 
pected, we presume, to be permanent, else why all this coil about 
it? And if so, by what agencies shall this permanent sameness 
be brought about and maintained? How shall a Metropolitan 
force be organised that shall be equal to the task of preventing 
any single urchin from saying ‘‘ mike wy,” ‘‘ vot yer zy?” “O 


my ‘ed!” ‘©’ ri’!” or from adverting to his neighbour's 
‘‘oiz”? Shall all my Lords and all my Lords’ Inspectors 
together prevent the ‘‘ascendency” of ‘ ascendancy” ? 


Again, no one, we imagine, can read the reports of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors without feeling that very much of this 
wretched spelling is to be set down to many other causes than 
the inherent badness of the system or no-system. Spelling, be it 
remembered, is not alone in this no-system plight, and its sys- 
temlessness is monstrously exaggerated. How about the teaching ? 
Is spelling taught systematically to the younger classes? Is it 
really taught at all? Is reading carefully taught, and is there 
enough of it? Are the pupils’ powers of observation sufficiently 
exercised? We should expect far better results from a few ob- 
vious recommendations like those of Mr. Matthew Arnold, than 
from any number of Orders in Council. And much may be done 





by the reformers themselves, with caution and firmness, Let 
them tell the printers (who are more sinned against than sinning) 
the right analogies, and the printers will set up ‘reflezion” ag 
willingly as ‘‘reflection.” Is it to be ‘* waggon” or ‘ wagon”? 
May an inspector pass “rime” (for “‘rhyme”) yet? “ plow,” 
“ counseling,” traveled,” ‘‘ cruelest”? Is it ‘‘recal” or ‘“ recall,” 


‘‘du/ness” or ‘‘dullness”? Does it matter one fig’s end 
whether it be “physic” or ‘‘fizik,” according to the 
taste and fancy of the speller? Shall the Oxford Press 


be plucked for ‘‘peny” or for ‘‘penny,” or for neither? 
Shall “favor,” ‘‘honor,” and some thirty others, conform to the 
majority of some two or three hundred that have dropt the 
‘‘u” of ‘*-our,” or shall they be driven back beyond the Atlantic, 
even out of our tradesmen’s little bills? Though King Alfred 
might ‘‘ax” something, the new generation will probably not be 
permitted to be so very vulgar. But why not quietly attempt 
to restore ‘‘shamefast,” ‘‘begger,” ‘‘tho,” and such-like? 
‘‘ Forgo ” occurs frequently, as well as ‘‘ forego,” though the latter 
seems to be objected to, with more zeal than knowledge. Is 
“‘tung” hopeless? On the other hand, it may now be recognised 
that Archdeacon Hare and Mr. Furnivall have alike failed to 
make any impression with their shortened past tenses and past 
participles. Let our reformers be content with what they can 
get people persuaded to take from them; the Government 
must follow the usages of the language, the language will not 
follow the dictation of any Government. 





EWALD AND KUENEN ON THE PROPHETS.* 
Tue two writers whose volumes on Hebrew Prophecy are before 
us have some important points in common. They both accept 
and assume the general correctness of that modern reconstruction 
and rearrangement of the Books of the Old Testament which 
claims to be critical, if heterodox: they maintain that the true 
method of studying Hebrew prophecy is to begin with the criti- 
cal examination of the writings of the Prophets themselves, after 
they have been chronologically arranged ; and that the historical 
accounts of these, and of the other Prophets who have left no 
writings, must be afterwards studied and tested, and traditionary 
legend sifted out from historical fact by critical investigation. 
Yet the contrasts are almost as great as the resemblances. ‘The 
inductions of Ewald are intuitions of genius, more or less care- 
fully and successfully, or unsuccessfully, verified by the facts 
which he sometimes discovers with wonderful acuteness, and 
sometimes ingeniously imagines. Dr. Kuenen, on the other hand, 
proceeds by a cautious and exhaustive examination of details, one 
after another, while conscientiously reminding the reader at 
every step that the conclusion from the evidence is as yet only 
provisional, and must wait for subsequent confirmation before the 
desired result can be finally accepted. The latter mode of in- 
vestigation might seem the better suited to our English ways: 
and indeed, the first impressions on the English mind of these 
excellent translations respectively are likely to be that Dr. Kuenen’s 
book might almost have been written by an Englishman, while 
that of Ewald needs a second translation—not of words and 
sentences, but of thoughts and ideas—in order to trans- 
form it from German into English. These might be the 
first, but not, we think, the abiding impressions, at least 
on those English minds which either author has most de- 
sired to influence. We gather from the preface of Dr. Kuenen's 
work, as well as from the introduction to it by Dr. Muir, that it 
was undertaken at the solicitation of the latter, in some degree 
at least, for the sake of English*theologians, and in order to help 
them to abandon finally the “traditional” for the ‘ historical ” 
method of criticism, and yet to find in the new theory “ that it 
is as grand and attractive, that it has as great significance and 
value for the religious life of man, as the traditional view which it 
endeavours to set aside.” And the author proceeds through a 
volume of nearly six hundred pages, by a course of argument 
which is as temperate and conciliatory as it is fair and candid, 
but which, we must add, is not only very prolix, but not always 
satisfactory in its historical criticisms or assumptions, to show 
that what he calls the “supernatural” element of prediction,— 
which, with ever-increasing modifications and deviations, the 
upholders of the “traditional” view of prophecy still insist 


* Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. b 
Heinrich August von Ewald, Professor of Oriental Languages in t 
Gittingen. Translated by J. Frederick Smith. Vol. I. London: 
Norgate. 1875. I 1 Historical d Critical Enquiry By Dr. 

Prophets an rophecy in Israel: an Historical an ri . 
Pig ag tm of ‘Focctene in the University of Leyden. Translated from 
the Dutch of the Rev. Adam Milroy, M.A., with an Introduction by J. Muir, Esq. 
D.C.L. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1877. 
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Gpon,—is not really to be found either in the writings of the 
Prophets, or in such portion of the histories as can be properly 
accepted as a narrative of facts from contemporary sources. He 
argues, from an exhaustive examination of particulars, that the 
predictions of the Hebrew Prophets as to the destinies of the 
heathen nations, of the judgments against Israel, of the promises 
of its restoration, and of its future blessings, temporal or 
spiritual, have for the most part been quite unfulfilled, and that the 
few cases of fulfilment are not such as that we can found on them 
any belief in a miraculous—or, as our author calls it, ‘‘ super- 
natural "—power of prediction. And the final result at which he 
himself arrives is, that though the Prophets were only partially 
successful, either in influencing the politics of their own times, or in 
directly imbuing their fellow-countrymer with their own principles 
of spiritual religion, yet their work was real and worthy ; and the 
fact ‘that there existed eighteen centuries ago a Jewish nation from 
which a new religious life could spring, was the fruit of the work 
of the Prophets.” It was to their teaching that, long after they 
had themselves disappeared from the stage of history, their own 
nation first, and then the other nations of our race, learnt to 
accept what Dr. Kuenen calls ‘ ethical monotheism,”—that is, not 
a monotheism of the intellect but of the heart and life. ‘* Heart- 
felt trust in God and moral earnestness; these two things, con- 
nected with each other in the closest manner, inspired them from 
the beginning and sustained them to the end. The relation of 
Jahveh to Israel was to them the highest reality his holy 
will had become the law of their innerlife.” It wasa monotheism, not 
merely such as we might perhaps have derived from the philoso- 
phers of other nations: “holiness, righteousness, mercy, formed 
the very nature of the God of the Prophets, and—a thing which 
we must never lose sight of—that which they themselves pos- 
sessed, and therefore could awaken in others also, was religion, 
no speculation, but a reality of life.” 

We are desirous to recognise the religious temper in which Dr. 
Kuenen concludes his argument, yet there is something wanting, 
not merely in comparison with the orthodox theologians, but 
hardly less with the non-orthodox Ewald. The difference is 
expressed in an inaccurate and unphilosophical use of the 
word ‘‘supernatural.” Whatever may be the view taken 
of ‘“‘miracle,’—with which we are not here concerned,—it 
is not true that there is nothing ‘‘supernatural,” no region 
above nature and its invariable successions, into which the 
spirit of man has access. The want of this recognition 
of the distinction between spirit and nature throughout Dr. 
Kuenen’s book gives us a sense of dreary common-place, and 
compels us to feel that there is some meaning which he has not, 
with all his fairness of temper, been able to see and take account 
of,in the orthodox theologians. You turn to Ewald, and you 
have the explanation at once. Religion, or the relation of man to 
God, is not with Ewald, as with Dr. Kuenen, a part, though it 
were even the highest and most essential part, of the great order of 
nature,” but something different in kind,—namely, a condition 
of the “spirit” of man which is above nature. And then—per- 
haps inevitably, certainly in fact, with Ewald no less than with the 
orthodox theologians—with this recognition of this supernatural 
element, this spirit in man, as that which discovers and appro- 
priates a whole world of truth which is above nature, comes the 
faith that discovery is not merely the act of the spirit of man, but 
also of God unveiling the truth to man; and thus the orthodox 
phrase of ‘‘ revelation” is found to have a meaning quite other 
than that of ‘miraculous,’ in the sense at least in which it 
indicates a portent. Ewald does not overlook, he endeavours 
to work out and explain, the processes by which this discovery of 
the Word of God by God to the Prophets has been gradually in- 
corporated with the order of human nature, so that we no longer 
require, and therefore must no longer expect, that special form of 
discovery which we call Prophecy. Here, again, we find common 
ground with Dr. Kuenen ; and if only we may look on his resultsfrom 
this height, and take into our horizon what is excluded from his point 
of View, we agree with him that a far truer and nobler and more 
religious conception of Hebrew prophecy is thus obtainable 
than by any orthodox belief in a prophecy of merely marvellous 
Predictions. But it will not be by Dr. Kuenen’s method of 
minute criticism that the minds of men at once religious and 
thoughtful will be helped to rise above this adherence to belief 
12 marvellous predictions. 

Pe But though Dr. Kuenen is not orthodox, he is clerical. 

Virtue, says Hamlet, ‘‘ cannot so inoculate our old stock but 
we shall relish of it ;” and to the ‘ Professor of Theology” in 
the University of Leyden, the Hebrew Prophets are mainly 


their character of political orators and teachers, in which they 
fill so large a place with Ewald, or Knobel, or Gesenius; and 
still more with English writers, from Milton and Coleridge to 
Maurice and Mill, Stanley and Strachey, in our own days. Itis 
true that Dr. Kuenen does quote from Professor J. C. Bliintschli 
—and with more approval than not—a denunciation of Hebrew 
prophecy, which begins, ‘‘ For public order and for policy, pro- 
phecy was the most intolerable and destructive phenomenon that 
can be imagined,” and ends with, ‘‘ The prophet in the 
firm confidence that he revealed the will of God, demanded this 
or that specific political measure, according as his heart sug- 
gested to him; and when embittered by opposition, sometimes 
called to his aid the passions of the mob, in order to carry into 
effect by violence the Will of God which he had announced :"— 
an account of the mob and its leaders worthy of the Duc de 
Broglie and M., Fourtou, and in contrast to which we think of 
Mr. Mill’s “inestimably precious unorganised institution,—the 
Order (if it may be so called) of Prophets,” who “ kept up, in 
that little corner of the earth, the antagonism of influences which 
is the only security for continued progress ;” and of Mr. Mill's in- 
ference that ‘‘ accordingly, the Jews, instead of being stationary, 
like other Asiatics, were, next to the Greeks, the most progressive 
people of antiquity, and jointly with them, have been the starting- 
point and main propelling agency of modern civilisation.” 





A STORY OF “THE BATH.” * 

Tuer most worthless, vicious, and frivolous periods in the social 
life of any country are the most difficult to reproduce in fiction ; 
the laughter of fools, likened by King Solomon to the crackling 
of thorns under a pot, has dreary echoes, and the corpse of a 
hooped and patched, a clouded-cane-carrying, and Beau-Nash- 
controlled era is ghastly when galvanised. The serious epochs 
serve the purposes of the novelist better; the hours of a 
nation’s glory, or of its agony, the great transition periods, 
the days of heroes, or tyrants, or of the sovereign people, 
our Cavalier and Roundhead stories, and also the feebler 
fictions of the diluted tragedy-days of the Jacobite troubles, were 
full of interest for the readers of a generation ago; and even 
now, any writer who takes the great French Revolution for 
his theme will be read even by those who avow a dislike 
to historical novels. The reigns of the Georges, apart from the 
Jacobite element in the time of the two first of those least 
picturesque and imposing of Sovereigns, lend themselves with 
peculiar difficulty to the construction of readable fiction; they 
are singularly devoid of romance, and their combination of 
coarseness with finery is distasteful to the general sense, though 
“society” is said to be swinging back again to it. The 
kind and degree of difference between the aptitude for the pur- 
poses of fiction of the two eras may be accurately traced in Mr. 
Thackeray's Esmond and The Virginians respectively. The first 
of these two novels is almost unanimously conceded to be his 
most perfect work of art—by which we do not mean bis most 
popular novel—Vanity Fair is indisputably that—the second 
is the least read and the most rarely quoted of his works. 
Nevertheless, it is as true a picture of the time in which Henry 
Esmond’s grandsons lived, as Esmond is of the time of Marl- 
borough and Mrs. Masham ; the epoch is to blame. 

The epoch which she has selected for revival is to blame for 
the failure of Miss Deane’s story to interest the reader as deeply 
as it might otherwise interest him, considering its motive, and its 
clever and delicate working-out. She judges the epoch justly, 
she describes it well, as ‘not a true nor a noble age, but one of 
tinsel and false affectation ; men of the upper classes were, for the 
greater part, brutal, or effeminate, or wise with a poor imitation 
of the wisdom of heathen philosophers; religion was lying in a 
deadly lethargy, neither upon the buildings, the poetry, the pic- 
tures, nor the lives of the time was to be found the stamp of 
truth, purity, or nobility.” There was no place at which the 
spirit of the time was more dominant than at “The Bath,” as 
King Bladud’s city was called, one hundred and fifty years ago, 

and down to a much later period ; indeed, it began to be called 

Bath” only a little before the date at which it becomes classic 


ground to all persons of taste and humour, as the scene of 


Miss Austen's Northanger Abbey, of Catherine Morland’s début 
under the auspices of Mrs. Allen and her India muslin gown, of 


her persecution by John Thorpe, and her romantic friendship with 
the faithless Isabella. 


Miss Deane commences her story with the following vivid 


sketch :— 





* Seen in an Old Mirror: a Novel. By Mary Deane. London: Charing Cross 
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“This particular autumn was supposed to be a good season; the |as she remembered in her youth.” 





The story is commendable 


weather was remarkably fine, so was the company; the much-used | in all senses, and it indicates the author's ability in no eueiehaiie 


furniture got rubbed-up; the doctors were in bland expectation of 
many fees; the assembly-houses began to prepare their lists of enter- 


| manner, but we do not think the reproduction of such scenes as 


tainments. If faithfully followed out, the programme for the day left | it summons up from the past social life of England is worth 80 
little to be desired, among those who came tired of their own company, | much study and labour as it has cost. 


for every hour was provided for. At one time, the nobility had kept | 
themselves apart from the ordinary throng of country gentlemen and | 
military and naval officers; but times had changed, and now they 

frequented the same room, drank from the same pump, and strolled | 
upon the same terraces. The Princess Amelia was- honouring the | 
city with her presence; she had been met at the north gate by a | 
hundred armed young men and a hundred amazons, and escorted | 
in high pomp, and amid the clangour of abbey bells and the cheers of | 
the populace, who were always liable to a craze at the sight of Royalty, | 
to her house in Westgate Street. Nash, great monarch of Bath, received | 
her royally ; his dashing chariot and brilliant outriders were in attend- | 
ance wherever she went. 


Poor Beau Nash! he served the world faith- | first fifteen years of the century, is not republished with it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, A.D. 1816-1846. By Harriet 





Martineau. In 4 vols. (George Bell and Sons.)—This a convenient 
reprint of a useful book, but we cannot understand why the intro- 
duction, written by Charles Knight, which included a summary of the 


No doubt 


fully, and it rewarded him with poverty and neglect ; but if he has left | those fifteen yoars were years of war and not of peace, but they 
the reputation of a king of folly, there stands a hospital as a memorial | contain the key to much which happened after the peace; and besides, 


of his beneficence, and his little nook of society had to thank him for 
such decency and order as reigned among those who owned no sway but 
his. Wisdom came down from Westminster, wit from the coffee-houses, | 
fashion from St. James’s, and Nash, from his house in St. John’s Court, 
ruled them all.” 

To this scene, on which are crowded groups of *“‘ good” com- 
pany of the time, noisy women, and dissipated, worthless men, 
all well drawn from the types preserved for us by books, pictures, 
and satires, come Lady Chesney, and her fair daughter, Dolly, 
from Spincourt, in Hampshire. The elder lady is an ambitious 
widow, who ‘‘had kept up a correspondence with all her old 
friends who had eligible sons, with a view to Dolly’s future estab- | 
lishment,” and on learning that two of whom she was disposed to 
think most favourably were at the Bath at the same time, has had 
a timely touch of rheumatism, which needs curing there. The 
author sketches Lady Chesney’s character well, but afterwards 
handles her inconsistently, making her shut herself up with her 
peevish brother, because he is ill, and send her daughter, when 
she ought to be looking closely after her, and to be bent on the 
accomplishment of her own plans, on a visit to Lady Di Buckler, 
the loudest, most reckless, most extravagant and vulgar of the 
great ladies whose conversation and manners were a disgrace to 
civilisation, and an outrage upon decency, at the time. Dolly is 
taken to the bath, ‘‘ in which, amid a cloud of warm steam, floated 
a motley collection of the rank and fashion of Bath, in all the 
glory of wigs and powder. By each lady floated a little dish 
containing her nosegay, snuff-box, and handkerchief ; and many of 
company were further provided with cups of chocolate, which 
added their fragrant cloudlet to the general mist. Some faces 
were pale and sickly-looking, in spite of rouge ; and others seemed 
to gain freshness and colour from this boiling process, which was 
the preliminary to the day’s amusements. Chat and gossip were | 
in full swing, and friends were making their appointments and 
arrangements for the next twelve hours.” Certain of these 
arrangements involve poor little Dolly Chesney’s fate, which 
might have been the same in any age or state of society, for it 
is that of a girl whose heart is caught by glitter that is not gold, 
and who is fooled by a vain and heartless knave. There is not 
much in the author’s villain, Sir Piers Ludlow, beyond his 
fine clothes, and from such snares as are constructed of satin, 
velvet, and embroidery displayed on male persons, the silly girls 
of our time at least are Safe, as they are from the seductions of 
‘* nosies,”’ and the barbarous flattery of duels fought on account of 
their bright eyes or their foolish talk. Otherwise, Dolly Chesneys 
are of all times and fashions. ‘The women into whose set the girl 
is drawn, the vulgar, brazen fine ladies, the scheming widows, the 
foppish fortune-hunters, the brawling gamesters, the ‘‘junkettings,” 
the jaunts, the sales, the conjurors’ booths, the promenades on 
the ‘rampiers,’ the whims and humours of a brainless and reckless 
mob of ignorant, rich, and well-born people are cleverly presented 
to the reader, and Dolly is always interesting. Miss Deane very 
ingeniously introduces the attempted destruction of the canal 
that put an end to the carriage by road of the coal from the— 
Mendip mines,—an important incident of the industrial history of 
the time—and she also makes clever use of the infamous institu- 
tion of Fleet marriages. The Zinzen family, good people who 
counterbalance the vicious and vulgar fools of the story, are made 
as agreeable as they are good. We think Miss Biddy Trulow, a de- 
testable young person of twelve, who goes to the balls and repeats 
all the scandals, must be an exaggeration of even that portentous 
period, and she is not in the least amusing. The close of the story 
is very good indeed. Dolly is saved from the penalty of her in- 
fatuation, but not by any access of wisdom on her own part, and 
her after-life is peaceful and content ; but the old delusion lingers 
in her fancy still, and we learn that ‘‘she told her grandchildren | 





/many columns as we can afford lines. 


| much to expect any translation to be free. 


in after-days, that there were no such handsome, courtly men then | 


they formed part of the original book, and by readers of that bouk were 
valued as one of the best parts of it. Miss Martineau’s work was a 
difficult work, very respectably performed ; but as a book of reference 
it has many defects, and its chief uso will always be as a book of refer- 
ence. Itis unevenly done. Often it gives you the exact figures of the 
division in Parliament on a measure at one stage, and passes over the 
figures at the next stage, for no visible reason. Still it is a very useful 
book, and we are glad to have it in a convenient shape. But it wasa 
serious mistake not to republish with it Charles Knight's introduction, 


Thoughts and Experiences of a Charity Organisationist. By J, 
Hornsby Wright. (William Hunt and Co.)—This book may be de- 


| scribed as a very powerful “act of accusation” against ‘‘ unorganised 
| charity,” the “charity” which gives without inquiring. 


Anything 
more extraordinary, more painful, and at the same time more instruc. 
tive, would not be easy to find. It is, indeed, a commentary on the 
observation which, though it be a truism, will always bear repeating, 
—that “ there is nothing more complicated in this universe than the 
human character.” One reads frcm time to time stories which illustrate 
the ingenuity of swindlers of exceptional cleverness, but there is 
nothing in them that exceeds the marvel of these records of common- 
place and every-day fraud. We have marked in reading this 
volume to quote them all would fill almost as 
What does the reader say to 
this?—A certain Mrs. Freeman is in the regular receipt of 
charitable help. She is the wife of a flyman, a hard-working, 
respectable man, who gives her all his wages, unfortunately not more 
than twelve shillings per week. Not far off there is a certain Mrs 
Robinson, in circumstances precisely similar, an exemplary woman, with 
a hardworking husband, equally ill-paid. At last it is found out that 
the husband is the same person. Both women really believe themselves 
to be married to him; one really was. And for four-and-twenty years 
the man had divided his wages of twenty-four shillings a week between 
them, and never once failed to visit each home. The facts were con- 
fessed by him just before his death. Here is another case :—A lady, 
dressed in even costly fashion, calls at tho offices of the Society. She 
has with her an aged woman, looking “ the pink of decayed respecta- 
bility,—neat, cleanly, venerable.” The lady had known her protégée for 
many years, had allowed her to occupy a room in her house, but could 
do so no longer. Would the Society help? An additional reference is 
asked, and given, somewhat reluctantly. There, too, the testimony is the 
same. But further inquiries prove that the venerable party was the 
mother of the two referees, one of them the wife of a “ gentleman of 
good position under Government,” the other, married to the partner of 
a prosperous firm in the City. One of the most painful and at the same 
time most needed lessons of the book is this,—that casual relief is, 
in instances without number, ruinous to the recipient. The thought- 
less gift of a,sovereign may easily be the firstimpulse that sends a man 
once honest, hardworking, and sober, down the fatal incline of dishonesty, 
drunkenness, and yico. This is a most valuable book, and we recom- 
mend it with all heartiness. 


many instances; 


Epictetus. Translated by George Long. (Bell and Sons.)—For an 
old man past seventy-six, as Mr. Long tells us he is, the translation of 
any classic must be a serious undertaking, and what remains to us of 
Epictetus is often rather difficult and obscure. Mr. Long says that he 
has done his best, and he has been, we think, perhaps as successful as 
it was possible to be. A reader who really cares to know the character 
and drift of the teaching of one of the most remarkable representatives 
of the Stoic philosophy will soon reconcile himself to a few somewhat 
awkward phrases and sentences, from which, indeed, it would be too 
One must, however, bo of & 
thoroughly studious turn of mind, to take much interest in such an 
author as Epictetus. He needs careful reading, or his meaning will be 
continually missed. His discourses and his “ Encheiridion,” oF 
“Manual,” were not written by himself, but were taken down 
by his favourite pupil, Arrian, the historian of Alexander | the 
Great, and a writer of no mean ability. Epictetus has an exceptional 
interest for us among heathen philosophers, as having been slave, 
who appears to have found in philosophy a refuge from the wretched- 
ness of his own condition and from the evils of the terrible days of 
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Domitian. Dr. Farrar numbers him among his “ Seekers after God,” | ne depends upon the metuunt, in the preceding line,—“ the tyrants fear 
and there is unquestionably a distinctly Christian tone about his thought, | lest thou overturn,” &. ‘+ Quidlibet impotens sperare” is scarcely 
so much so indeed, that it has been surmised that he was acquainted | rendered by “ weak, yet not doubting of success;” and in the same ode, 
with St. Paul’s Epistles. But for this Mr. Long says that he can find | the phrase “ rude Liburnians” seoms to show a forgetfulness of the 
no evidence, and he goes as far as to express a decided doubt as to | fact that the poet is speaking of a particular kind of ship-of- 
whether he had ever even heard of Christian doctrine. The truth is | war.— The Odes of Horace, in English Verse, by W. C. H. Forsyth, 
that ideas and speculations akin to Christianity, but independent of it, B.A. (Longmans), do not differ from a hundred other such versions, 
were in the air from the beginning of the first century A.D. Mr. Long | They contain, “ quaedam mediocria, mala plura,” and here and there, 
has given us an interesting sketch of the philosophy of Epictetus, but sadly uncommon, a felicitous phrase. The reader shall judge of 
which was, as we see, thoroughly practical and religious. He notes | the quality, by comparing Mr. Forsyth’s version of the same passage 
several points of resemblance between him and Bishop Butler. Epictetus, that we have already given :— 
it appears, equally disliked both Epicurus, and Pyrrho, the leader of | “ The gods protect me, they who mind 
the sceptical school. What he aimed at was a well-regulated life, and My piety and songs. , 

4h . . d ee | Here, Tyndaris, all the wealth you'll find 
this, along with the happiness flowing from it, he maintained to be | That to my farm belongs. 
universally attainable. He deserves to be read, and Mr. Long, whose 


Here ina lowly vale you'll flee 
book is well furnished with index and notes, deserves our thanks for ee ges Sa Sa Cas 
translating him. 








Of Circe and Penelope, 

| Both for one lover jealous. 

Here cups of Lesbian wine you'll drain 
Beneath a shady tree: 

Bacchus and Mars shall rage restrain, 
Nor break our harmony. 

Nor need you wanton Cyrus fear, 
He shall his spite repress, 

Nor garlands from your tresses tear, 


St. Petersburg to Plevna. By Francis Stanley. (Bentley.)—This is 
another of the numerous volumes which are providing material for the 
historian of the future, materials which it will be no enviable task to 
sift and set in order. Mr. Stanley went to St. Petersburg, and with a 
gourage worthy of his African namesake interviewed great personages Nor rend your harmless dress.” 
of every kind. Then he left for the seas of =r The most important | 7hj¢ Temptation in the Wilderness. By G. Reeves Palmer, M.A. 
part of his testimony seems to be his distinct assertion that the | (Shaw and Co.)—Mr. Palmer says, with great truth, in his 
Russian corps d’armée were much below their nominal strength. The | preface that “the contemplation of the life of the Lord Jesus 
Generals had not the men to carry out the ordors that were given to them. | Christ, and the truths of the Christian religion taught thereby, is a 
It seems, however, rather absurd to charge it as a fault against the | marked characteristic of the present age. The Christian Chureh is 
English newspapers which exaggerated tho Russian numbers, that they | jearning more and more to present its truths rather in the form of in- 
demoralised the Turkish powers of resistance, A General who is | ferences from that glorious life, than as positive dogmatic statements 
worth his salt does not go to newspapers, hostile or friendly, | otherwise sustained.” Influenced by the feeling thus indicated, Mr, 
to learn the force which his antagonist is bringing into ‘ the | Palmer has written this study on an event of the life of Christ,— 
field. But then the Turks had no General, Mr. Stanley thinks, | 4), Temptation, the importance of which we do not think he 
of any value. He does not allow even Osman Pasha to be 2M | over-rates, It is written with great care and fullness, and with 
exception. Nor were the Russians much better off. The responsibility a constant view to edification. Mr. Palmer does not think that 
for the insane attack on Plevna, doomed hopelessly to failure from | yng personality of the Tempter is a point to be insisted on, and 
before, a definitely fixed poy the Grand Duke Nicholas and his advisers, believes, as we think rightly, that the Tempter certainly presented 
especially Levitski. Levitski actually did not visit the lines or recon- | himself to Jesus under no visible form. His opinion that the scene of 
noitre the field of action, but remained fifteon miles in the rear. Ho | the Temptation was the Wilderness of Horeb seems to us a speculation 
knew nothing of the forces which were available, and ordered the move- | only, and one incapable of proof. In a chapter on the somewhat diffi- 
ment of brigades which existed only in his own imagination. Mr. | oujt subject of ** The Divino Element in the Temptation,” Mr. Palmer 
Stanley is rather anti-Russian than pro-Turkish, but he seems, on the | .ems to us rather to miss the point. Nothing in the Gospels is more 
whole, an impartial observer, though without, we should say, sound | suggestive on the subject of the nature of Christ than the account of 
ee on the general question. He uses very violent language against the Temptation. It is to Christ’s consciousness of Sonship to God that 
the Bulgarians, but we prefer the testimony of observers like Mr. | the Tempter appeals. It is by his real Sonship, to the Tempter a 
Barkley and Lord Strangford, speaking as they do, from the knowledge, thing undiscernible, by his perfect filial trust and love, that Jesus pre- 
not of weeks, but of years. | vails. Jesus was tempted on all points like as man, and as man 

Word for Word from Horace: the Odes Literally Versified. By W. overcame, but only because he was also the only begotten Son, which is 
T. Thornton, 0.B. (Macmillan.)—This is a very praisoworthy effort. | in the bosom of the Father. By bringing into a human nature the 
We cannot say that these translations are likely to live as standard | Eternal Son’s devotion to the Father, he overcame the Tempter for us. 
versions of Horace. Tho thing that Mr. Thornton attempts cannot bo 
done, Horace is as impossible as any poet for literal translation. | interval of twelve years, his Commentary on the Revelation of St. John. 
Yet Mr. Thornton has been sometimes even surprisingly successful. (William Hunt.) Mr. Garratt stands between the preterist and the 
It is true that we have not found a whole ode which could be called a | futurist interpreters. Much, he thinks, has been fulfilled; much remains 
success, but there are many stanzas and even successions of stanzas | to come. A sentence from his preface will explain the character of his 
which are very good. The translator, too, shows a lively appreciation | interpretation :—“ Every true interpreter is likely to differ from his 
of Horace’s metre. Some of his approximations are very satisfactory. | predecessors just in those matters which affect the hopes and fears 
Here are the four last stanzas of “ Velox amenum swpe Lucretilem,”| and duties of the immediate future. It is here that I believe 
beginning, “ Di mo tuentur ”:— myself enabled to see what was not in the horizon of those 

“The gods are my patrons; the gods have regard who preceded me; an (Ecumenical Council of the East and West, 

by 4 ameaiee esdetes = a reunion of Christendom in Apostasy, the persecution of the 

Outpouring its rural abundance for thee. faithful previous to Christ’s coming by a false but attractive Catholicity, 

: to which movement Protestantism will succumb, and the revival of the 

Roman Empire in the East as well as in the West.” It seems that 
there is to be an (Ecumenical Council at Jerusalem, that the 
Protestant Churches will send representatives to it; that these 
will be overborne, and that for a time Protestantism will be 
extinct, but that it will revive after threo years and a half, 
This is the vision of the “two witnesses.” It is clear that the 
Or lay—as though it, too, offence could have given— interpreter does not look with much favour on the Society for Pro- 

Unmerited violent hands on your vest.” moting the Reunion of Christendom. We have also a “ third edition” 

That we take to be as spirited, musical, and withal as literal a version | of Hermann Agha, an Eastern Narrative, by W. Gifford Palgrave (C. 
a8 one could hope to see. The rendering of ‘“Dices laborantes in uno | K. Paul & Co.), a story full, as Mr. Palgrave almost alone among English 
Penelopen vitreamque Circen ” is not satisfactory. Ono could hardly | writers knows how to fill it, of genuine Eastern colour and sentiment. 
gather from it the meaning of the original, though it is possible to| ——-7he Poetical Works of Thomas Cooper. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
reconcile the two. Mr. Thornton’s exegesis is not indeed equal to his | Mr. Cooper's chief poem, “ The Purgatory of Suicides,” has gained a 
versifying power. He has not kept up to the progress of Horatian criti- | distinct place in the literature of this century. In republishing it, he 
cism, thinking Mr, Macleane’s edition to be “ truly admirable,” and not | had to deal with this dificulty,—that his sentiments on many things 
6ven seeming to be aware of that gentleman’s decease. We have noticed | have changed since the time of its first publication. “ With little 
three or four strange renderings. “Heaving upward-borno sighs” is | alteration,” he writes in his preface, “ ‘The Purgatory of Suicides ’ must 
put for “ sublimi mollis anhelitu”; in “dum mihi Fias recantatis amica | remain as part of a mind-history which, though faulty, will not, I trust, 
Opprobriis, animumque reddas,” the sense is wholly missed, when we | be without healthful value to some, especially if they regard that 
have,— history's sequel.” And Mr. Cooper goes on to remind his readers that 
the latter portion of bis life has been devoted to setting forward the 
Past gibes recant, and former love restore.” evidences of the truth of which he was once sceptical. “The Purgatory 

The “ gibes” wore Horace’s, not the lady’s. In i, 35, *Injurioso ne | of Suicides ” ig worthy of the attention of readers to whom it is now 
pede promas,” &c., does not mean, “ Do not with harmful foot,” é&c. ; the | probably known by name only.——A fifth edition of the Poetical 


New Epririons.—The Rev. Samuel Garratt republishes, after an 


Here shunniug Canicular heat, and reclining 
In valley secluded, you'll sing to the lyre 
That in Teos was strung, how with Circe the shining, 
Penelope strove in one /ove-kindled fire. 

Here goblets of innocent Lesbian quaffing, 

You'll fear not, while chatting with me in the shade, 
That Bacchus and Mars may mix battling with laughing, 
Nor be of that passionate Cyrus afraid, 

Lest, mad with suspicion, in conflict uneven, 

He tear from your ringlets their coronal crest ; 








“ So that thou, 
Grown friendly as before, 
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Works of Thomas Aird. Edited, with a Memoir, by the Rev. J. 
Wallace, B.A. (Black wood.) ——A new illustrated edition, in one volume, 
of Mr. Blackmore’s Erema (Smith, Elder).——We may mention also the 
English Manual of Banking, by Arthur Crump (Longmans), which 
appears in a “third edition, revised and enlarged ;” and the Manual of 
Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physical, and Political, “ seventh 
thousand, revised to the day of publication.” (Blackwood and Sons.) 

We have received the Journal of the Boston (U. S.)Library, contain- 
ing the usual monthly report, in which it is stated that no less than 
10,478 books were delivered on the 23rd of February last, a fact that 
must be highly gratifying to all who take an interest in the establishing 
and promoting of free libraries. The Sportsman’s and Tourist’s Guide 
to Scotland (Simpkin, London ; Menzies, Edinburgh), giving the time- 
tables, and routes to the rivers, lochs, moors, and deer forests ; Cook’s 
Guide to Paris and its Exhibition, 1878, which will be found useful by 
visitors to the Exhibition who have not previously been to Paris. 

The Adelaide Almanac and Directory for South Australia for 187 
(G. Street and Co.) supplies statistical and other information usoful to 
intending emigrants from this country. In addition to the mercantile 
directory, full information is to be found on the customs and shipping 
of the port of Adelaide, and the tariffs of all the adjoining colonies are 
given in extenso. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— ae — 


Althaus (J.), On Infantile Paralysis, &., CF SVO.....ssrecesseeesecereeeree (Longmans) 2 
Ashton (J.), Sophia, a Novel, cr 8V0_ ......+0. (S. Tinsley) 7 
Barlow (G.), The Two Marriages, a Drama, (Remington) 2 
3 
6 







































Baskin (M.), In Smooth Waters, cr 8v0 .......0.+0++ «+. (Clarke) 6 
Brassey (T.), Lectures on the Labour Question, 8¥0.......ss00.008 ++...(Longmans) 0 
Bridge (J. F.), Counterpoint, 8vo. oe . (Novello) 2/0 
Bulls and Bears, a Lay of London City, 120  ......seecsesercesssseeesseseeres (Kerby) 1/6 
Burton (R. F.), The Gold Mines of Midian, &c., 8vo .,....(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 18/0 
Candlish (R. S., The Gospel of Forgiveness, cr 8vo (Black) 8/6 
Clifford (W. K.), Elements of Dynamics, Part 1, er 8y0. (Macmillan) 7/6 
Culley (R. S.), Handbook of Telegraphy, 8v0........0-+e0008 (Longmans) 16/0 
Dana (J. D.), Text-hook of Mineralogy, roy 8VO  csecccceccsssesseeceseneers (Triibner) 25/0 
Deslys (C.), Irene’s Dower, cr 8vo....... iis (Remington) 10/6 
Dinners at Home, How to Cook, &c., 3rd edition, Cr SVO  ..eccccccceceeeees (Kerby) 5/0 










Disraeli (B.), Alroy, Ixion in Heaven, &c., 12mo . 
Eiloart (Mrs.), Cris Fairlie's Boyhood, cr 8vo... 
Financial Register and Stock-Exchange Manual, 
Ford (R.), Handbook of Spain, 5th edition, 12mo 
Guinness (H. G.), The Approaching End of the Age, &c 
Halleck's International Law, new edition, 2 vols. 8vo..... 
Handbook for Travellers, South Italy, 8th edition, 12mo 


seseeseeeee(). Murray) 10/0 
Hawkins (D. W.), Old Point-Lace, How to Copy, &c.,cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Houlston (T.), The Lord's Supper, cr 890 ..s.cccerssesere deverccescecoosesees (Hamilton) 5/0 


.(S. Tinsley) 7/6 
«(Virtue) 6/0 

seeee(Spon) 3/6 
«(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
«..(Simpkin) 2/0 


In the Spring of My Life, cr 8vo . * 

, Jameeon (Mrs ), Common-place Book of Thought, cr 8vo 
Jeans (J. 8.), Notes on Northern Industries, cr 8vo ...... 
Kinglake (A. W.), Eothen, new edition, er 8vo..... 
Kingston (W. H. G.), Seven Yachting Tales, 8vo 













Lake (J. J.), Islam, its Origin, &c., cr 8¥0  ....00+ (S. Tinsley) 5/0 
Lever (C.), A Day's Ride, a Life's Romance, ...(Routledge) 3/6 
London Directory of 1677, reissue, square...... to & Windus) 2/6 


Longfellow (H.), Keramos, and other Poems, 1 3 ie «(Routledge) 3/6 
Lothian (M.), Words and Works of God, 2nd edition, cr 8vo.........(Hamilton) 4/0 
Macllwaine (W.), Lyra Hibernica Sacra, 121i0 .......00-00000+ eeensed (Bell & Sons) 6/0 
Maclear (G. F.), Joshua, 12M0.......c0000000+8 wieeesent Sense (Cambridge Warehouse) 2/6 






Thompson (K.), Handbook to Public Picture-Galleries, 2nd ed.,12mo (S. Low) 















Wood (H. K.), Heavenly Bridegroom and his Bride, 12mo... -..(Hodder) 36 
Wordsworth (W.), Poetical Works, red-line edition, er 8yo . (Routledge) 36 
Wray (J. J.), Nestleton Magda, Cr SVO ........cssssssseeeeesseee suovnuascanall (Hamilton) 5,9 














The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr, K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 
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YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachiog, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 78, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box Buy only ROWLAND’'S ODONTO. 
RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L, 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
B RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 
“ Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
Biscuits.” 























= ______sSold in tins, 18, 28,48,and 8seache 
| leases CHARCOAL LOZENGES, 
Sold in 1s Tins. 
ao preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
orld. 


CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.’s only Charcoal Preparations. 


REISSUE of MR. TRELAWNY'S “RECOLLECTIONS,” greatly Enlarged. 
Just published, 2 vols., price 12s. 





True Psalmody, &., cr 8VO  ......06 i 8/0 
Waddell (P. H.), The Psalms frae Hebrew intil Scottis, 4to ae = 
Walsh (J. H.), Dogs of the British Islands, 3rd edition, 4to .(Pield Office ws 
Werner (E.), Sacred Vows, 3 vols. cr 890 ... ....c.ccceeseeee _— (Remiagton 14 
Werner (E.), Under a Charm, a Novel, cr 8vo ....(Bentle ; 4 
Westall (W.), In the Tropic Seas, a Tale, cr 8vo ........ 4 Tinsley, 78 


Macnamara (H. T. J.), The Christian Code, &c., cr 8vo . 
Maguire (F.), Pius the Ninth, popular edition, 12mo .... 
Marylebone Cricket Club Scores and Biographies, 8vo . 


Mayer (S. R. T.), The Fatal Inheritance, &c.,12mo .... 
McGovan (J.), Brought to Bay, cr Svo. 


soueesacveeced (Longmans) 5/0 






.(Longmans) 2/6 
..(Longmans) 10,0 
penned (Moxon) 2/0 
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v By EpwWArRD JOHN TRELAWNY. 
London: B. M. PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 





(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
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Molesworth and Hurst, Pocket-Book of Engineering 
Payn (J.), By Proxy. 2 vols. 8vo..... ove 
Payn (J.), What He Cost Her, er 8¢ 
Picton (J. A.), Mystery of Matter, &c., 
Poe (E. A.), Life of, by W. F. Gill, cr 8vo.... 
Russians of To-Day, the, cr 8¥0  ....sececeeee - 
Stewart (W. C.), Practical Angler, 12mo ..... - 
Story (R. H.), Creed and Conduct, Sermons, er Syo 














Symondson (F. W. H.), Two Years Abaft the Mast, 12mo ‘i 
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LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, | 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 

spectus, apply to the Principals. | 

OWER STREET SCHOOL for} 

GIRLS.—EASTER TERM will begin on Thurs- | 

day, May 2nd.—For Prospectuses and further particu- | 
lars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
MAY 6TH. 


I OVER COLLEGE.—President: the 
Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G.—Tuition 
from Ten to Fifteen Guineas. Board, £45 a year.— 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master, or the Hon, 
Secretary. The next Term begins on May 15th. | 


Rage a rag SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum. The EASTER TERM commences MAY 1. 
—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master. 
ARROW PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—BOYS are prepared for the various 
Public Schools, Entrance Scholarships, and other 
Examinations. For Prospectus apply to the Rev. C. | 
H. TANDY, Harrow. The SCHOOL will REOPEN 
on THURSDAY, MAY 9, 1878. 














SCHOOL. — THREE 


} ag BRL 

EXHIBITIONS, Tenable for three years, will 
be OPEN to COMPETITION on JULY 30 and 31. 
Respective values:—£45, £45, and £30, the first of | 
which may be increased to £67.—For information, | 
apply to the HEAD MASTER, Repton, Burton-on- | 
rent, 





|and competent Visiting Masters. 
| Hill, Surrey. 


| MISTRESS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £20 a 
year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and 
15}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Apply Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossull School, Fleetwood. 


NELECT SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. 

Terms from 60 guineas. The number of PUPILS 

limited, thus ensuring constant personal attention, 

combined with home comforts. Conducted by the 


Misses SHARP, aided by a Resident Foreign Teacher 
Dunedin, near Red 


Rossaue 





JRIVATE 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 


| assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls’, 


Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Stra hey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


¢ IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 

The Trustees of the above wish to appointa HEAD- 
Requisites : Latin, Euclid, Algebra, with 
experience in Teaching and in School organisation. A 
knowledge of French or German an additional recom- 
mendation. Age, over twenty-seven. Salary, £300 per 
annum (without residence), with a prospect of increase. 
£100 for travelling expenses if the lady appointed 
reaches Brisbane before August next. 

For further particulars apply to Miss BERNARD, 
Girton College, Cambridge. 





SCHOOL. — TEN | 


TUITION.—The Rev. | 


OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, POLYGON 
4 HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. : 
Founded by the Hampshire Association for Promoting 

emale Education. 

President—The Right Hon. CowPER-TEMPLE, M.P. 

The SUMMER TERM commences May 7 for 
Boarders, and May 8 for Day Students. 

Instruction is given by Professors in Literature, 
Science, and Art. English and Foreign Governesses 
reside in the College. 

Children are received from 7 years ofage. 

Special arrangements are made for the admission 
of Student Teachers. ’ 

For particulars apply to the Lady Principal, Miss 
DANIELS, Polygon House, Southampton. 

W. C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., Hon. Secretary. 
rmO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

A LADY, holding excellent diplomas, and of 
much experience in teaching, wishes to receive a F 
BOYS, between the ages of six and twelve, to be pre- 
pared for entering Public and First-Class Schools. 
They would receive much individual attention, careful 
training, and every home comfort. Reference 18 
kindly permitted to the Head-Master of a celebrated 
Public School, and to others well known in the edu- 
cational world. 

For Prospectuses, References, &c., address MISS 
AITKEN, Bishop Hill, York. 





rNEMPORARY HOME Required, for a 

LADY, in a cheerful Family, well connected. 
Bracing air and good society indispensable. References 
exchanged. Address, stating terms and all particu- 
lars,“ E.S. P.,” care of E. DRAPER, Esq., Army Aged’, 
12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ONDON HOSPITAL, 
WHITECHAPEL, E. 
President —H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Treasurer—HENRY H. Gress, Esq. 

Chairman—JOHN HENRY Buxton, Esq. 
GENT APPEAL for MAINTENANCE FUND 
of £25,000 a year for five years (to consist of donations 
given annually for that period). CONTRIBUTIONS 
to this Fund, instituted at the Mansion House on the 
4th April, are earnestly solicited. 
The London Hospital maintains 790 beds. It is the 
only large general Hospital for One Million Persons, 
chiefly of the poorest classes. The accidents alone 
admitted into this Institution are more numerous than 
those at any three other Metropolitan Hospitals com- 


othe following figures will show the value of the 
London Hospital in the treatment of Accident and 


Disease :— 
SUMMARY OF PATIENTS TREATED IN 1877. 


IN-PATIENTS ADMITTED. 


UR 





Cas {ACCIAONES .......00ccereeeeees - 2,612 — 

Free Cases + Urgent extra Cases ...... 2,449—5,061 
Governors’ rec ded cases 1,764 
In-Patients admitted during 1877 ...........000 6,825 


Largest number at one time in the Wards... 721 
1,107 Children were among the Patients admitted. 
Note.—The Wards are always open, and those 

interested in Hospital work are invited to inspect 


them. 
OvUT-PATIENTS. 
Free (including 9,423 accidents) .....+..-008 + 28,85 
Becommended by Subscribers) .......... eevee 18,699 





Out-Patients during the Year ..........c0ccee0. 47,536 


. Tn-Patients 825 
Total of Patients in 1877 {Out Patents 47 s3ey ©4361 
Its income from endowments is less than £14,000 a 
year. The (unavoidable) expenditure is £44,000 a year. 
Owing to the poverty of the districts surrounding 
the London Hospital, the deficiency can only be met 
by the liberality of the general public. 

The present appeal to obtain a maintenance Fund 
for the next five years (no part of it needed for build- 
ing) is therefore earnestly pressed upon the attention 
of the benevolent. 

Donations given annually for five years, benefac- 
tions in one sum, or continuous annual subscriptions, 
as preferred by coutributors, will be most thankfully 
received by the Treasurer, H. H. Gibbs, Esq., 15 
Bishopsgate Street, Within; the Chairman, John 
Henry Buxton, Esq., the Brewery, Spitalfields, E.; the 
Bankers as below; or by the Secretary at the Hospital. 

Money orders on Chief Office; cheques to be crossed 
Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., or Glyn, Mills, Currie, and 
Co. (both of Lombard Street, E.C.), the Hospital 
Bankers. 

Full particulars of Appeal, or copies of Annual 
Report for the past year, will be sent on application to 
the undersigned. 





A. G. SNELGROVE, Secretary. 

Extract from the Times, April 4th, 1878 :— 

“There is perhaps no charitable institution in 
London more deserving of public support than the 
London Hospital.” 

RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed 
Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 

WILLIS’S ROOMS, on Saturday, May 11th, at Six 


o'clock. 
FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Esq, R.A., in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A.. Hon. Sec. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond St.,W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, Oue Guinea, 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. — 
J SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. Admission, Is. 














| ge of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
MALL.—The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the Continental Schools, is now open, from 
nine to six. 











HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.— The NINETIETH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Seven, Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 











OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

: Re-engagement of PROFESSOR PEPPER, for 
his Lecture on the CHEMISTRY of the SUN, with New 
and Magnificent Optical Experiments (for Times of 
Lecture, see Daily Papers)—The CLAY and the 
POTTER, a most interesting Lecture, by Professor 
Gardner, illustrated by a skilled Manipulator in the 
Potter 8 Art.—The TELEPHONE, its Construction and 
neiple, with Acoustical Experiments, by Mr. J. 
L. King—TORPEDO WARFARE and the OXY- 
HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. L. King.— 
BULGARIA and the BULGARIANS, Illustrated by 
Dissolving Views, by Mr. E. Wilkie —CLEOPATRA'S 
NEEDLE, Illustrated by about 50 Natural Photo 
graphs, by Mr. W. R. May.—H A YLING ISLAND, and 
> DAY in LONDON, with beautifully painted Natural 
hotograpbs, by Mr. J. L. King. Concluding at 4 and 9 
with the very successful Adaptation, by Mr. W. G. 
Wille, of BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, given 
y Mr. H. Proctor. Admission to the whole, Is; 
Reserved Stalls (includi ission), 28 6d. Open 








at 12 and 7, carriages at 5 and 10. 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
COMMITTEE, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard 
Street, E.C. 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman. 
Throughout four provinces in the north of China, a 
region more than twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population numbering from 70 to 80 
millions, a famine prevails so fearful in character that 
the people are in miny places reduced to the con- 
cumption of the bark of trees, of grass, of certain 
kinds of earth, and even of certain kinds of stone. 
Husbands are selling their wives into slavery, and 
parents their children. Every guinea contributed may 
save a life. 
Contributions will be received at 
Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 
Messrs. Ransom, Buuverie, and Co.’s,1 Pall Mall 


st. 

Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77 Lombard 
Street. 

The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 

‘The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard 
Street. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hattou Court, Threadneedle Street. 
“ The Oriental Bank Corporation, 40 Threadneedle 
Street. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, at any of 
its Branches. 

Amount already acknowledged, £13,252 15s 2... 

A subscription list will be published every Saturday 


in the Times. 
Guetaers of ARTS, John Street, 
KR Adelphi, W.C. 


A CONGRESS on NATIONAL WATER SUPPLY 
will be held on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, May 
2ist and 22nd. The Third Annual Congress on the 
Health and Sewage of Towns will be held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 23rd and 24th. Authors of 
Papers which they wish to bring before either of the 
above Meetings, are requested to communicate at once 
with the SECRETARY, Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


\ J OMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC 
i MEETING will be held in St. George's Hall, 
Langh am Place, in support of the Bill to remove the 
Electoral Disabilities of Women, on THURSDAY, 
May 23. The Chair will be taken at 8 p.m., by J.T. 
Hiepert, Esq., . Mrs. Ashworth Hallett, C. H. 
Hopwood, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Miss Becker, Professor W. 
H. Hunter, Thomas Hare, Esq., Miss Downing, and 
other F riends of the Movement are expected to address 
the Meeting. Further particulars in future announce- 
ments. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


ie of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 

the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 

of intluence. 


DJARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 
A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 














LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 

CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 

ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives onty. EstTas- 
LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ...........e.<000 £396,818 
A lated Funds £3,107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, may be had the 
— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
ree. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING » 
POLICIES. 


EEE. LIFE ASSURANCE 
CIETY. 





SOCIETY 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested .,,........... . £1,000,900 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 

Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
“Por F f Pi 1 and Iof ti ly to 

‘or Forms of Proposal and Information, a; 
the SECRETARY. eal 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fuad, £325,000, 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kaody, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, peusions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 

LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-House Buildings, E.0. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 














The Annual Income i £279,000 
TheAssurance Fund is OVEFr ........0000-eecee008 2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544, 

assuring 303,115 





The New Annual Premiums were........... eoce 9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 
The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

t to 6,356,262 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Credit of half the first ive Annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 

Endowment Assurances granted, without Profits, 
payable at death, or on attaining a specitied age. 

Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1877. 


The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued, and the 
Balance-Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1877, as 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 





either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


‘TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Kight Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 








Existing Assurances. 

Reversionary Bonus thereon ...........0000000 
Assurance Claims 

and Bonus Paid 


655,000 


3,008,000 





Schedules.) 
division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 


application to 








FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 
£4,821,000 ; Annual Revenue 








£220,000 
Assurance Fund,........00.cecees+ see 1,682,695 
Share Capital, fully subscribed............. esses 1,000,000 


(Paid-ap, £160,000.) 


SECURITY.—Higber reserves again-t policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


BON US.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every flve years amongst the Assured. The recent 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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Now ready, Fifth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s. 


THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

shed by Messrs. Triibner...... 
and catholic in spirit...... It 
of great interest and importance...... A hearty, inspiring, 
in harmony with modern thought and science, is @ great 


THOUGHTS ON 


“ An ably written pamphlet has lately been publi 
It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, 
discusses a question 
religious service, one 1 
want in both church and chapel.”—The Inquirer. 


“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and 
endeavoured to meet a manifest need of the times.”—Sussexr Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


<7 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MAPS, PLANS, AND VIEWS OF 


LONDON. 


Collected and arranged by the late FREDERICK CRAOE. 
Edited by his Son, J. G. Orace. 


Giving the Descriptive Titles of each Map and View, with th . 
Engravers’ Names, also the date and the size of each Plate and een 
Imperial 8yo, 716 pages, bound in cloth, price 21s. ; 


Published by the EDITOR, at No. 38 Wigmore Street, W. 


and 











MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


R A M 
And Other Poems. 


K EE 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


(Copyright.) 


“In this song Mr. Longfellow is quite at his best.”—Atheneum. 


“ Let us hope, in closing regretfully this vigorous volume of the veteran poet, 
that we shall yet have much more of the same style of work from his pen; for 
nowhere do we find even a trace of obscurity or diminished strength, rather the 


freshness and spirit of a second youth.”—Zight. 


“We do not hesitate to say that Mr. Longfellow has scarcely a rival in the 
power of moving the heart of the multitude, and he has probably a larger number 
of real admirers than any living poet.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“ Will be welcomed and prized as another interesting memorial of the most 
gifted and popular of American poets.”"—Zdinburgh Daily Review. | 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Lidgate. | 





\ 
O 


adopted. 
London: 


THOM. 


LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 


CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
DURING the MIDDLE AGES. . 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. ag 
Vots. I. and IL., royal 8vo, half-bound, price 10s each. 
ATERIALS for a HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY 
VIL, from Original Documents preserved in the Public Record Om. 
Edited by the Rey. W. CAMPBELL, M.A., one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
* * These volumes are valuable as illustrating the acts and proceed} 
Henry VII. on ascending the throne, and shadow out the policy he attest 


under the 


Oxford: Parker 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. Dublin. oe 





various Languages. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT.” 
Now ready, in 1 vol. royal 8yvo, price 12s 6d. 


NAPOLI. 


Naples: its Streets, People, Fetes, Pilgrimages, Environs, | 


DOLCE 


&e., &e, 


By W. J. A. STAMER, Author of “ The Gentleman Emigrant,” &., &c. 


London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), | 
5 FRIAR STREET, BROADWAY, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London, 


Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literatare, in 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, j 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

| DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 

Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 

| SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


| 192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 








i & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





and 


York and GAME PIES; also, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 


PP URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
~ CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE. STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION, 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle. 


per 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON .ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





AND 


| profession in preference to French Brandy. 


FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 


FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S: 





“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PRARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

* AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAM 4 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


| INAHAN’S | L WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD [IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—*The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, wel! matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
4 


largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD [IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 


| Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, | 
| Belfast; or at their London Ofiices, 4 Beaufort Build- | 


ings, Strand, W.C. 





| PORTMANTEAUDUS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘*‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


« There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the * THREE OASTLES.’"—Vide 


“ THREE “The Virginians.’ 
Sold only in Packets and CASTLES.” 


Cigarettes, protected by the 
W. D. aud H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 





Name and Trade Mark of 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITES 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtfal! in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandag orn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN f LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness t santtot be de- 
tected, and may be worn A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Tr ich cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 




























Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 641; postage 


aud 52s 64; postage 





free. Double ditto, 31s 6d 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s a 
Post-oftice orders to be mac 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s Gd, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 


523 6d; postage free. 
payable toJona White, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 








4 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL. 
My Dear Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
¢hat you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, snd FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 











49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron | 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


NE W TONIC. 














T HE 


| 
| 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without 


B R A V A Tt § 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medica! Journal, March 3, 1877, aud the whole Medical Press. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete 


F E R 











| 


Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and C0.S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journa! of Cutaneous Medicine, by the editor 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


DATURA TA TULA 


In Cigars, Cigarettes, 
and all forms for Smoking 
and Inhalation. 





| 
| 














FOR 


ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, &c. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 








These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at | 


| few men have had 
contents of the book, it is quite impossible. 


'CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
Second Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THREE YEARS of the EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, M.A. 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, 2 vols. Svo, illustrated, 21s. 


BY PBOX Y. 
By JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘“ Walter's Word,” é&e. 
} With 12 Iustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 
NEW COPYRIGHT WORK by MARK TWAIN. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
An IDLE EXCURSION, and other 
Papers. By Mark TWAIN. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s, New and Cheaper Edition 
of 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. 
“A decidedly clever book. There 
epigram in its literary style. —The Wo 


is plenty of 
i 


1 


I 


Price One Shilling, Iilustrate 


BELGRAY 
FOR MAY, 1878 
CONTENTS. 
Tue ReTuRN OF THE NATIVE. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins 
STAGE Properties. By Dutton Cook. 
AN AUTOMATIC ENIGMA. By Julian Hawthorne 
A PASTORAL IN DRESDEN CHINA 3y E. W. Gosse. 
MICHELANGELO BuONARROTI. _ By T. A. Trollope 
FABLES AND THEIR SEQUELS. By Mark Twain. 
A Wark ApmirerR, By Austin Dobson 
KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. By W. Grenville-Murray. 
THE FRENCH StaGe. By H. Barton Baker 
Her CuHi_p's Cry. By Richard Dowling 
| By Proxy. By James Payn Illustrated by Arthur 


A, 


By Thomas Hardy. 


Hopkins, (End) 
Price 1s, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. “a 
THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR MAY. 
CONTENTS. 


Roy's Wire. ByG. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By George Augustus Sala. 

THE TRANSIT OF MercURY. By Richard A. Proctor. 

RESTORATION COMEDY AND Mr. Irvine's Last Parts. 
3y Frederick Wedmore. 

LORD NORTHINGTON. By Edward Walford 

STANLEY'S MARCH ACROSS ArRrica. By F. A. Edwards. 

TROJA Fuit, By J. W. Hales. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 88 6d, 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. By the Rev. F.G. Leg, D.O.L., Viear 
J = Saints’, Lambeth, Editor of “The Other 
Vorld.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d, 


The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle-Ages. 
By FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


NEW WORK by Dr. DORAN. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d, 
MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
Jith necdotic 


Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. Joun 
Doran, F.S.A. 


“A greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind 
As to giving any idea of the 
Those 
who knew how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to 
have to use the past tense of one of the moat cheerful 
of men—will understand what we mean; and those 
who do not, must take it on trust from us that this is 
a remarkably entertaining volume, '—<Spectator. 


{OR OF “JULIET'S 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTI 
GUARDIAN 
3 vols. crown 8vo 
DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 

“This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer 
of contemporary fiction We cannot take leave of 
Mrs. Cameron without an expression of sincere ad- 
miration for a story whose interest never flags, for 
society which is often amusing and never tedious, as 


| well as for many humorous touches, and not a little 
| pieturesque descr iption,”"—Lzaminer. 


Crown 8vo, boards, Lilustrated, 28 6d 


OLD POINT-LACE, and How to Copy 
and Imitate It. By Daisy WATERHOUSE 
HAWKINS. With 17 Plates 


‘In a few days, One Shilling each, illustrated. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1878. With 
over One Hundred Illustrations, most of them in 
Facsimile of the Artist's Original Sketches. Edited 
by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1878. With 


numerous Illustrations, many from Sketches by 
the Artists. Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence Monthly. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR May. 
ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. 
fessor Max Miiller. I. 
THE STATE OF PARIS BEFORE THE OUTBREAK OF THE 
REVOLUTION. By Henri Taine. 
THe Loss OF THE ‘EurypIce.’ By F. T. Palgrave, 
LL.D 


THE HINTONS: FATHER AND SON. By George Peard. 
RESULTS OF THE BRITISH TRANSIT EXPEDITIONS. By 

R. A. Proctor, B.A. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ACTS FROM RECENT DISCOVER- 

1Es. By Rev. Canon Lightfoot, D.D. 

SANITARY LEGISLATION AND THE HOMES OF THE Poor. 

By Dr. Gilbert W. Child. 

THE GREATNESS OF THE RoMANS. By Goldwin Smith 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT: THE PRESENT STATE OF THE 

QUESTION. Considered in a Series of Papers on 

Canon Farrar's New Book, by Rev. Professor 

Plumptre, Rev. H. Allon, D.D., Rev. Canon Birks, 

Rey. S. Cox, Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., and Rev. 

Professor Gracey (Pastors’ College). 
CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

*.* A Fifth Edition of the April Number of the 
Contemporary Review is now ready. This Number 
contains the First Instalment of the Series of Papers 
on Future Punishment. 


STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1878. No. DCCLL. price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part II. 
THE GASCON O'DRISCOL. 
A RIDE ACROSS THE PELOPONNESE, 
MINE Is THINE. Part XI. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. 
VIENNA AND VIENNESE LIFE, 
Tue BUDGET. 
ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO. 
W. BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





By Theodore Martin. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 290, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 


1. THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
2. THE CHURCH IN THE WEST RIDING. 
3. GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEI. 
4. NAVAL EDUCATION. 
5, THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND THE PROCLAMATION OF 
THE EMPIRE. 
6. LecKy’s HisTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
7. LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
8. LIFE AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 
9. THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF 
ENGLAND. 
JoHN MvurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CL, MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
CAN ENGLAND EASILY BEAR THE COST OF A GREAT 
WAR? 








THREE LETTERS ON “ ORIGEN AND CELSUS.” 

THE AZORES. 

XIMENES DOUDAN. 

BRITISH QUADRUPEDS. 

On KEEPING SILENCE FROM GOOD Worps. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN PARTY GOVERNMENT, 

Louis Béane. 

COLONIAL AND INDIAN CUSTOM-HOUSES, AND MAN- 
CHESTER. 

BASQUE CUSTOMS, 

THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE DARDANELLES AND THE 
Suez CANAL. 

Ivy-LeAYES.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Ready this day, Part I., MAY, price 6d. 
I IGHT: a MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
THE LADY OF LAUNAY. By Anthony Trollope. 
Chaps. 1 to 6. 
A Czar’s DEATH. By R. D. Blackmore. 
THE IMPULSIVE LADY OF CROOME CASTLE. 
Thomas Hardy. 
THE Last Look. By Robert Buchanan. 
RiTA; or, a Ride with Arrieros. 
MATCH-MAKING IN IRELAND. 
“ The Queen of Connaught.” 
* THE LITTLE MOTHER.” By Mrs. Macquoid. 
MODERN Love. By G. Barnett Smith, 
Notice.—The Monthly Part of LIGHT consists of 
the Literary Sup; lements of the Weekly Journal. 
The Weekly Number for May 4 is now ready, and 
contains, besides the usual Critical Matter, the con- 
clusion of “ Twelve Months’ Imprisonment,” by an 
Ex-Convict. 
Office of “ LIGHT,” 157 Strand, London. 





By 


By the Author of 


en Sor worm 


OMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
Edited by Lyp1a E. Becker. This Journal, 
ublished monthly, contains full Information of the 
rogress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women. 
London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Can be obtained at the Office of the National Society 
for Women's Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum. 


# t ier EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
**Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 








had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
iW. 


By Pro- | 


| 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


‘HURST & BLACKETT’S 
| NEW WORKS. 


‘Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady 


Chatterton; with some Passages from her Diary. 
| By E. HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s, 


A Legacy: being: the Life and 


Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


‘Life of Marie Antoinette. B 


Professor C. D. YonGe. Cheap Edition, 1 vol., 
with Portrait, 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. 


| JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 


| , 
‘The Hazard of the Die. 
Mrs. ALFRED W.HunNT. 3 vols. 

“A most interesting novel. The characters are 
drawn with an artistic hand."—Court Journal. 
Viva. By Mrs. _ Forrester, 

Author of “ MIGNON.” THIRD EDITION. 3 vols. 


“This powerful novel is well written ; the interest 
never flags."—Pus¢. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 
MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This story is developed with both skill and deli- 
cacy, and its interest never flags.”"—Spectator. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and 
varied interest."—Post. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 


Epwarkps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget," &c. 3 
vols. [May 10. 





New Edition, with 8 Illustrations, crown 8 vo, 6s. 
REMA ; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. 
D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Alice Lorraine,” &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 
HE RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By 
the Author of “French Pictures in English 
Chalk,” “* The Member for Paris,” &c. 

London: SmitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
New and Cheaper I!lustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by Richard Doyle. 

TEWCOMES. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s 6d 


each. 
London: SmitTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 22]. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MAY. With Illustrations by GEORGE 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 

CONTENTS. 

“For PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 29. 
A Reverie in Rookleigh Church.—30. Of a Golden 
Wedding. 

THE ORIGIN OF FLOWERS. 

THE MA#NAD's GRAVE. 

ATHENZUS. 

ETHICS AND ESTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY. 

Count WALDEMAR. 

THE STREET Gossips. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 
10, The Minor Canon.—11. Another Evening at the 
Deanery.—12. Brother and Sister. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for MAY, 1878, price 2s 6d. 
A MopERN “Symposium: Lord Arthur Russell, M.P., 
r. R. H. Hutton, Mr. Grant Duff, M.P.. Mr. 

Frederic Harrison. Subject—Is the Popular Judg- 
ment in Politics more just than that of the Higher 
Orders? 

THE EvCHARIST. By the Dean of Westminster. 

THE ARMIES OF RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. By General 
E. B. Hamley. 

MERYON AND MERYON's Paris. By Fred. Wedmore. 

CAN JEWS BE PATKIOTS? By Professor Goldwin 
Smith. 

THB LAW OF UNITY IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
the Bishop of St. Andrew's. 

POLITICAL CLUBS AND PARTY ORGANISATION. By W. 
Fraser Rae. 

FORCE, ENERGY, AND Wit. By Professor Mivart. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA—No. 3: Popular Education. 
By R. W. Dale. 

THE LIQUEFACTION OF OXYGEN. By Mons. Raoul 

Pictet. 

CHILDHOOD AND IGNORANCE. By Professor Clifford. 

C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


THE “CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 
every WEDNESDAY, has been doubled in size. 
It is printed on same size page and type as Pall Mall 
Gazette. Liberals, Radicals, or non-Tory Irish Catholics 
are invited to become Subscribers. Six shillings a 
year, post free. 

Published by T. H. SHEPPARD, 8 Salisbury Court, E.C. 























Just published, Second Edition, price 64, by post. 
ss NWORTHY of ETERNAL LIFES 

A Reply to Canon Liddon’s Sermon in St. 
Paul's Cathedral on the Immortality of the Soul 
With Notices of The Church Quarterly, The Spectator, 
an ne Contemporary Review. By th 5 4 
MINTON, M.A. ; a 

London: EL.Liot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


322 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
CONSECUTIVE READINGS in BIBLICAL 
Y 


THEOLOGY. 
LIMPSES of GOD THROUGH HIs 
Ww ; 
“ Very settetaatens sth Bells. 


“Cannot fail to prove useful."—The Rock, 
W. Poo.e, 124 Paternoster Row. 


~ . - 2 oe 
IBANDISM in IRELAND! 
Read Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland, By 
J. DUNCAN ORAIG, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 64, cloth. 
London: JAMES NISBET and Co., 21 Berners Street, 
Teo AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED. 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu. 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


LT 

MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

‘ —HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 

or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 8s to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free, 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
z —Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, stro; 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 38s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. ‘ 


eo EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine. 

Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de. 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONg 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 
Coverings. forwarded post free, upon application at 69 
Ludgate Hill. 


SUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experj- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn. 
ing require the immediate execu.ion of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil. 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 























AY’'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receip 
and Mauufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS 80 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portmin Square); and 

18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

] | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 








In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS kave adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Or0ssB 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
~.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





AMERICAN OENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard, 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


WRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS, 
f —For bad legs, bad breasts, scorbutic and 
scrofulous sores this is a genuine specific. The grate- 
ful and earnest gratitude of thousands who have ex- 
perienced its unrivailed power over these complaints, 
and who have been raised from prostrate helplessness 
and a condition loathsome to themselves and others, 
renders it quite unnecessary to enlarge in this place 
upon its extraordinary virtues. The parts affected 
should be bathed with lukewarm water,aud when the 
pores are thereby opened the Ointment should be well 
rubbed in, at least twice a day. It is always advisable 
to take Holloway's Pills in these disorders, as this 
much assists the Ointment’s action. Tue Piils check 
the fever, purify the blood, and eject all morbid 
matter engendered by these diseases. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY AND CO.S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE NEW WORKS of FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
EACH IN THREE VOLUMES.—READY. 
ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction in Freehand. 


BERNARD BARKER. 3 yols., 31s 6d. (This day. 


NOTICE—NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “PRETTY MISS BELLEW.” 


MAID ELLICE. By Theo. Gift, Author of “Pretty Miss 
Bellew,” ‘‘ True to Her Trust,” &c, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the South Sea. By Sydney 
Mostyn, Author of *‘ The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Athenreum says :—“ As a welcome exception to the dreary average of 
drawing-room complications, ‘ The Little Loo’ deserves readers and purchasers.’ 
The Spectator says :—* We have nothing but praise to give to the story. It 
is well conceived and powerfully told. Every detail is carefully contrived to give 
effect to the whole. The interest is sustained without marvels or surprises, and 
though it contains all the elements of romance, we feel that it never takes us 
beyond the limits of reality. This is one of the novels which cannot be criticised 
in detail without a damaging inter!erence witb the interest of its plot, and we must 
therefore ask our readers so far to take our recommendation on trust.” 
The Scotsman says:—“ Mr. Mostyn’s story is full of thrilling interest from 
the first page to the last. It is capita!ly written, with an obviously intimate know- 
ledge of the minutiew of the merchant service, and of seamen's habits and methods 
of life. Some of the descriptive passages—for instance, the account of the storm 
by which the vessel was assailed shortly before the mutiny—are full of vigour and 
realism...... Altogether, this story of the sea is one of the best books of its kind that 
has appeared of late years.” 
The Sunday Times says:—“ The story is of genuine interest, and told with 
a simplicity and force which are too seldom found...... It is difficult in few words 
to convey the charm that this book possesses; from first to last the interest never 
flags, and the whole is told with a minuteness of detail which never wearies...... 
We can heartily recommend Mr. Mostyn’s charming book to our readers.” 


SALTHURST. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, Author of ‘The 
Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Spectator says:—* We gladly recognise the evidences of literary power 
which ‘Salthurst’ displays. It is well written throughout, and the scene of the 
shipwreck, made all the more striking by the contrast with the comedy of the 
preceding chapter, is very powerful indeed.” 
The Leeds Merc says :—‘‘ Can hardly fail to be popular.” 
The Scotsman says :—“ Exhibits, in respect of literary quality, dramatic power, 
and truth and vigour in the conception and creation of character, a distinct 
adyance on her former work. ‘ The Master of Riverswood,’ which was itself a 
powerful and well-written tale,.....There is @ freshness and a sense of living 
emotion pervading it all through...... Some of the minor personages, as well as the 
principal characters, are very happily drawn, with a kind of tender simplicity 
which gives realistic effects such as no amount of elaboration could attain.” 


LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theodore 
RUSSELL MONRO, Author of “The Vandeleurs of Red Tor,” &. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 

The Standard says:—‘‘It is readable and fairly ony & 

The Scotsman says: “ The tale is told with a vigour and dash of style which 
are enjoyable; and the plot,improbable though it be, is developed with much 
skill.” 


The Morning Post says:—‘‘Mr. Monro, in his latest novel, shows that his 

wers as @ writer of fiction are of no mean order. The plot is well constructed, 
and evolved without any startling violation of the probabilities, whilst, although 
its nature is tolerably obvious from the beginning, the reader is kept in a sufficient 
amount of uncertainty as to how matters will end to prevent any loss of interest. 
Added to which there appears considerable talent for the delineation of character 
A story which raises the happiest auguries for Mr. Monro’s future as a novelist, 
and which can hardly fail to obtain success.” 


. ° 
COUSIN DEBORAH'S WHIM. By Mary E. Shipley, 
Author of * Gabrielle Vaughan,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Graphic says :—" The book is one of decidedly more than average merit.” 

The Standard says:—‘“ The tone of the book is noble and lofty, as well as 
good and pure.” 

The Athenseum says:—“A good deal can be said in favour of ‘Cousin 
Deborah's Whim.’ The tone is fairly wholesome, the style good, and the fiction 
well thought out...... The authoress has devoted much thought to the delineation 
of her heroine's disposition. The attempt alone is sufficient to earn a good word 
from all who see in character-drawing the highest type of fiction; and Miss 
Shipley has done something more than attempt to onesesd.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ There is a great deal of thought and careful literary 
workmanship in ‘Cousin Deborah's Whim.’...... It is a patient, elaborate, and on 
the whole, a truthful study of two very opposite types of character, and of the 
way in which each is affected by mutual contact and external circumstances...... 
The story is pleasantly written, and not only the two principal figures, but many of 
the minor personages are depicted with much insight and realism.” 


THRO’ the SHADOW: a Novel. 2 vols., 21s. 
FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography. By Augustus 


MONGREDIEN. 3 yols., 31s 6d. [This day. 





EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
IN the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love Story. By the 


Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the Spanish Main. By 


- WESTALL. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
SOPHIA: a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
MILES: a Town Story. By the Author of “Fan.” Crown 


vo, handsomely bound, 3s 6d. 


TEN TIMES PAID: a Story of the South, By Bruton 


BLOssE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The FAIR MAID of TAUNTON: a Tale of the Siege. By 


ELizaBeTH M. ALFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR AUBYN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the Author of “Fan,” 


“Miles,” &c. Crown 8v0, 7s 6d. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


A NEW STORY by ANNIE KEARY, Author of “Castle 
Daly,” “Oldbury,” &c., will begin in MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE for JUNE. 


Monthly, price Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. COXXIII. (for MAY). 


CONTENTS. 
. SEBASTIAN. By Katharine Cooper. Chaps. 13-18. (Concluded.) 
. NOVELISTS AND NOVEL-WRITING IN ITALY. By Linda Villari. 
A PLEA FOR THE PEASANT. By Major W. F. Butler. 
“A Goop MAN" AND “Some ANSWER.” Two Sonnets. 
a LITERATURE IN THE FOURTEENTH CeNnTURY. By Professor A. W. 
Vard. 
. Tae LAW OF THB FoREsT. By Charles Sumner Maine. 
. MILITARY TRAINING IN GERMANY. By Lieutenant-Colonel Lonsdale A. Hale, 


or goo 


NO 


8. Our Fourure Hore. An Easter Hymn. By the Dean of Westminster. 
9. THe PHILOsOPHY OF KANT. By John Theodore Merz. 


MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S8 RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, Author of 


“The Constitution of Man.” By CHARLES GIBBON. With Portraits, engraved 
by C. H. Jeens. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. (This day. 


TROPICAL NATURE. By A. R. Wallace, 


Author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” &c. With other Essays. 8yo, 12s. 


ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. By Professor 


CuiFFoRD. An Introduction to the Study of Rest and Motion in Solid and 
Fluid Bodies. By W. K. CLirrorp, F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics 
and Mechanics, University College, London. PartI. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, and Partly Rewritten. 


The PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of 


EUROPE. A Handbook to, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the 
Various Schools of Painting, from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, 
inclusive. By Kats THOMPSON. Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
“The touri:t who carries Miss Thompson's handbook with him may visit the 
galleries of Europe, assured, if he follows the writer's guidance, that no work of 
importance will escape bis eye."—Pali Mal! Gazette. 
“ This unpretending book, which does so much for the history of Art, is also a 
traveller's guide-book; a guide-book, moreover, 80 convenient in arrangement 
and comprehensive in design, that it will not fail to become the companion of 
the majority of English tourists."—Morning Post. 


The PARKS and GARDENS of PARIS, con- 


sidered in Relation to the Wants of other Cities and of Public and Private 
Gardens. By W. Rosinson, F.L.S. With Illustrations. 8vo, 25s. 
[Second Edition, Revised, just ready. 


HUMAN LIFE, and its CONDITIONS. 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 1876-1878, with Three 
Ordination Sermons. By the Very Rev. R. W. Cuunca, D.O.L., Dean of St. 
Paul's. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND VOLUME, from the FALL of KARS to the CONCLUSION of PEACE 


The ‘‘ DAILY NEWS ” CORRESPONDENCE 


of the WAR between RUSSIA and TURKEY. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. By G. §&. 


CAUTLEY, Vicar of Nettleden, Author of “ The After-Glow,” and “ The Three 
Fountains.” With numerous Illustrations, by Lady Marion Alford, Rear- 
Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, J. D. 
Cooper, and the Author. Pott 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges. [/mmediately 


PHILOCHRISTUS: Memoirs of a Disciple 


of the Lord. 8vo, 12s. [Second Edition, now ready. 


“The winning beauty of this book and the fascinating power with which the 
subject of it appeals to all English minds will secure for it many readers."— 
Contemporary Review. 

“The book will, we think, live, and deservedly live." —Nonconformist. 

“It has dramatic power of no mean order, and the style is that of a master....,, 
Of extraordinary talent, and of originality bordering upon genius."'"—Z.caminer. 

“ The literary skill and subdued eloquence are great. The work is no unworthy 
companion to ‘ Ecce Homo.’"—ritish Quarterly Review. 


CANON FARRAR’S ‘ ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey in 1877. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ninth Thousand, now ready. 


LIFE of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. By 


the Rev. Joun Browy, Author of “ The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately. 


The MYSTERY of MATTER; and other 


ESSAYS. By J. ALLANSON PicTON. CONTENTS:—The Mystery of Matter; 
the Philosophy of Ignorance; the Antithesis of Faith and Sight; the 
Essential Nature of Religion; Christian Pantheism. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

(Cheaper Edition, with New Preface, now ready. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Strect, Strand, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


The ANALYTICAL THEORY of HEAT. By Joseph Fourier. 
Translated, with Notes, by A. FREEMAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


“ Fourier’s treatise is one of the very few scientific books which can never be rendered antiquated by the 
progress of science. It is not only the first and the greatest book on the physical subject of the conduction 
of heat, but in every chapter new views are opened up into vast fields of mathematical speculation. What- 
ever text-books may be written, giving, perhaps, more succinct proofs of Fourier’s different equations, 
Fourier himself wil! in all time coming retain his unique prerogative of being the guide of his reader into 
regions inaccessible to meaner men, however expert.”—£ztract from Letter of Professor Clerk Maxwelt. 








P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS LIBER VI. Edited with 
Notes by A. SrpGwick, M.A. (late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School). Cloth, extra feap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Now ready. 


The BOOK of JOSHUA. Edited by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. With 


Two Maps, 2s 6d. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MATTHEW. Edited by the 


Rev. A. CARR, M.A. With Two Maps, 2s 6d. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. Edited by the Rev. G. 


F. MACLEAR, D.D. With Two Maps, cloth, extra fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


The GENERAL EPISTLE of ST. JAMES. Edited by the Rev. 


Professor PLUMPTRE, D.D. 1s 6d. 


THE 


Nearly ready. 


The FIRST EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. 


J.J. Las, M.A, 


By the Rev. 





London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row. 





NOW PUBLISHING IN THE ART JOURNAL, 


(Monthly, price 2s 6d), 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 





AN 





TOTWITHSTANDING the great outlay involved in getting up this Illustrated 
Catalogue, the Publishers have decided to make no extra charge for the ART JOURNAL, and to give 
THREE FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS in each Number, as usual. 


Sere oe 





London: 26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


SELECT LIBRARYY. 





MUDIE’S 





LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


UDIE’S SELECT 
CIRCULAR for MAY. 








V UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
yi CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, postage free on application. This Catalogue contains 
Burnaby’s Ride through Asia Minor, Marsh's Ride through Islam, Wallace's Russia, Baker's Turkey, McCoan’s 
Egypt, Schuyler’s Turkistan, Thomson's Voyage of the ‘Challenger, Life and Letters of Charles Kingsley, 
Sister Natalie, Blue Roses, and an unusually large Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to 
the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, aud other large purchasers of Modern Books 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT-BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CATALOGUE 
of BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS, bound in morocco, vellum, tree-calf, and other ornamental 


bindings, adapted for Gentleman's Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Bridal and Birthday 
Presents and School Prizes. New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 








UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIll the Books in Circulation or on 
i Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all 
Subscribers to MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER; and (by order) 


from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


SS 


| 
Cabinet Lvition, 





This day is published, 


EOTHEN,. 
By A. W. KINGLAKE. 


A New Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s, 


Uniform with the CABINET EDITION of Mr , 
“ History of the Crimean War,” be ot. a slake's 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS 
Edinburgh and London. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOks, 














A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


FROM THE 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


By H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, B.Mus. Oxon, 


Warden of Trinity College, London, and Lectu 
Musical History in the same College, — 


SECOND EDITION REVISED. 
Feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 
“Mr. Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really 


concise history of the subject with which he deals," 
Saturday Review, 


PRIMER OF FRENCH PHILOLOGY, 
WITH EXERCISES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Rev. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., 
St. John's College, Cambridge, end Bachelier-ds. 
Lettres of the University of France; Assistant-Master 
of Sherborne School. 


Feap. 8vo, ls 6d. 


SHORT STUDIES 
ON THE 
COLLECTS, EPISTLES, & GOSPELS 
FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


By W. F. CORNISH, M.A., 
Viear of North Hincksey, Berks. 
Demy 16mo, Is 6d. 





BALLADS OF HELLAS. 
By the Rev. W. H. MILLS, 
Head Master of Ruthin Grammar-School. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 


York Street, Covent Garden. 


Price 4d, or Three for 1s, post free. i 
7JHY ENGLISHMEN SHOULD 
JOIN the LIBERAL PARTY. By Wits 
NEVINS. 
Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company, 
8 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
OUR NAVY. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 10s 6d. ms 
HE WAR-SHIPS of EUROPE. 
By W. Kiva. 
“ We have here as reliable an account of the Navies 
of Europe as it is possible to reach.”"—Lirerpoo! Albion. 
Portsmouth: GRIFFIN and Co. Londow: E. STAN- 
FORD, Charing Cross; and SOTHERAN, Piccadilly. _ 





On the 6th May will be published, in 8vo, price £1. 
A HISTORY of the INDIAN 

L MUTINY, Vol. I. Taking up the Account 

from the End of Sir John Kaye's Second Volume. 

By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L f : 

London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 

Now ready se 
T HE WHOLE-MEAL BREAD 


Economic, and 

























MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECT..fOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


QUESTION, in a Dietetic . 
Medicinal Point of View; witha Sketch of Bakersane 
Baking, Past and Present. Post free, 6d. : 

W. HILL and Son, 60 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; be] 


to T. C. HEAWOOD, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C.; a2 
a!l Booksellers 
| Just published, 13th Kdition, price 3s 6d, crowa 5vO. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
| EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by | 
| By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Roya 
| College of Physicians. 

! London: H. RENSHAW, 








356 Strand. 
| FPICTURES.—See the BU ILDER of 
| this week (4d, or by post 44d) for Reviews of the 
| Grosvenor Gallery, the Water-colour Caney ot 


| —= 


| Interior View of St. Wolfgang's Church—V ha 
Kramer's Hotel, Malmi—Illustrations of the — 
Alban's Abbey—Art-Union Meet- 


Storage Wharf—St. ns 
ing = List of Prizeholders—Report of innew < 
Architects—Sanitation—Decorative Art Ripka 
Carving—Factory Chimuey Oonstruction, 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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MESSRS. 


BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SERIALS FOR MAY. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 751. 


CONTENTS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE.—Part II. 
Tar GASCON O'DRISCOL. 
A RIDE ACROSS THE PELOPONNESE. 
MINE 1S THINE.—Part XL. 
"TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By Theodore Martin. 
VIENNA AND VIENNESE LIFE. 
THE BUDGET. 
ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF SAN STEFANO. 


II. 


Pew Series. 
TALES FROM 
“BLACK WO O D.” 


No. I., published this day, contains :— 


JHE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE 
MAOCGILLICUDDY. 


NAN: A SUMMER SCENE. By L. B. WALFORD. 


A RECENT CONFESSION OF AN OPIUM-EATER. 
By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY. 


THE BELLS OF BOTREAUX. 


TO BE ISSUED IN 
MONTHLY PARTS AT ONE SHILLING. 


ITT. 
Foreign Classics for English 
Readers, 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


V.—_GOETHE. 


By A. HAYWARD, Esq., Q.C. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


Vol. 


Cabinet ‘Edition. 
WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


In Five-Shilling Monthly Volumes. 
ADAM BEDE.—Vol. II. 


The Cheveley Novels. 


PART XIII. OF 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


COMPLETING THE WORK. 
Which may now be had in 2 vols., 
Handsomely bound in cloth, for 17s. 
With 26 Illustrations. 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
This day is published. 


JOHN-A- DREAMS. 


In 1 vol., 7s 6a. 





and 37 











_ ''John-a-Dreams’ is a distinct outcome of the day. 
eA more vivid picture of the age in which we live 
has seldom been afforded, and men of the day can 
Scarcely do better than contemplate their own pre- 
Sentment, as it is now held up to their view...... No 
man who knows anything about Oxford can dispute 
the fidelity of the following description. The set now 
described, it must be borne in mind, is the higher- 
testhetical, and how strong an element in Oxford that 
is, those who have resided there know......Long as is 
this extract, we would gladly have made it longer, so 
clever and true to nature is the conversation.” —Sunday 
Times. 

“As brilliantly clever a little book, as books go, as 
we rememcer to have seen."—Zondon. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 


NE W MAP S. 





Seale, 11} miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES. 


By Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the 
United Kingdom. Price, Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, 42s. 








Seale, 6 inches to a mile; size, 65 inches by 76. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of LONDON. Stanford's Library 


Map of London, geologically coloured, by James B. Jorpan. The Geology compiled from 
the Maps and Memoirs of the Geological Survey. Price, 24 Sheets in Portfolio, 52s 6d; 
Mounted on Linen, in Case, or on Rollers, Varnished, £4; on Spring Rollers, £6 6s. 





Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 31 inches by 38. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of IRELAND. Founded on the 


Maps of the Geological Survey of Sir Richard Griffith and of Professor J. Bute Jukes. By 
EpwarpD Hutt, M.A., F.R.S., Director of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Ireland. Price, in 
Sheets, 25s; Mounted on Linen, in Case, 30s; on Rollers, Varnished, 32s. 





LONDON IN 1658. 


Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 60 inches by 40. 


An EXACT DELINEATION of the CITYS of 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER and the SUBVRBS thereof, together with ye 
Burrough of SOVTHWARK, and all yo Thorough-fares, Highwaies, Streetes, Lanes, and 
Common Allies wth in ye Same, Composed by a Seale and Ichnographically described by 
RicuarD Newcovynrt, of Somerton, in the Countie of Somersett, Gentleman. Engraved by 
W. Farrnorne, in 1658. (Fac-simile by GzorGe Jarman.) Price, 12 Sheets in Portfolio, 
10s 6d; on Rollers, Varnished, 40s; in Maple Frame, £4 4s; Single Sheets, 1s each. 

[Next week. 


LONDON IN 1741-1745. 


Scale, 5 inches to a mile; size, 102 inches by 76. 


An EXACT SURVEY of the CITYS of LONDON 
and WESTMINSTER, ye Borough of SOUTHWARK, and the Country near 
Ten Miles round, begun in 1741 and ended in 1745. By Joun Rocque, Land Surveyor ; 
and Engrau’d by Ricnarp Parr. (Photo-lithographic Fac-simile.) Price, 16 Sheets in 
Portfolio, 21s; Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, £3 3s; Siugle Sheets, 1s 6d each. 

[Next week. 








LONDON IN 1878. 


New Edition. Scale, 6 inches to the mile; size, 5 feet by 6. 


STANFORD’S MODERN MAP of LONDON and 


its SUBURBS, extending from Hampstead to the Crystal Palace, and from Hammer- 

smith Bridge to Greenwich; showing all the Railways and Stations, the Roads, Footpaths, 

&e. On Six Large Sheets, 25s; Mounted on Linen, in Case, or on Rollers, Varnished, 42s, 
[Next week. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


“L’A R T” 
AND THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


| 
It is intended by the Proprietors of the above | the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- | 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- | 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. | illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 


In addition to the above, the usua] Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given 





“ec ? ” 
L’ A R T&T 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 








OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLT: 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 

KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 





Edinburgh and London. 





LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS 


Now ready, in Picture Covers, price 2s each; Cloth Gilt, 2s 6d each. 
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—— 








Messrs. JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL are authorised to announce that they have beqg appointed Publishers of 
Miss Braddon’s Popular Novels, all of which are in print, and can be supplied in quantities,fJhowever large, at short 
notice. { The regularly fmcreasing demand for Miss Braddon’s Novels all over the World, and fhe universal appreciation 
of their merits everywhere, are facts within the knowledge of every Bookseller and of every Exporter of Books in the 
Kingdom. Special indugements will be afforded to Firms in the Book Trade who send out Travellers, and to all large 


Buyers of Books, whether for Home use or for Exportation. 





ALWAYS ut PRINT. EACH BOOK SHOULD BE EASILY OBTAINED ANYWHERE. 





1. LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. | 12. CAPTAIN of the ‘ VULTURE.’ 23. MILLY DARRELL. 

2. HENRY DUNBAR. 12. BIRDS of PREY. 24, STRANGERS and PILGRIMS. 

3. ELEANOR’S VICTORY. | 14. CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 25. LUCIUS DAVOREN. 

4. AURORA FLOYD. 15. RUPERT GODWIN. 26. TAKEN at the FLOOD. 

5. JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. | 16. RUN to EARTH. 27, LOST for LOVE. 

6. The DOCTOR’S WIFE. 17. DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 28. A STRANGE WORLD. 

7. ONLY a CLOD. 18. RALPH the BAILIFF. 29, HOSTAGES to FORTUNE. 

8, Sir JASPER’S TENANT. | 19. FENTON’S QUEST. 30. DEAD MEN’S SHOES, 

9. TRAIL of the SERPENT. 20. LOVELS of ARDEN. 31. JOSHUA HAGGARD. a 

10. LADY’S MILE. 21. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. 32. WEAVERS and WEFT. ‘ 

11. LADY LISLE. | 22, The BITTER END. 33, AN OPEN VERDICT. [Jn Auguh 
Miss Braddon’s other Novels will follow in due succession. inal 


*¢No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. The most tiresome journey is beguiled, and the most wearisome illness is 
brightened by any one of her books.” : pan — are tes : 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, 4 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street; sold at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, 








A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER 


Messrs. J. and R. MAXWELL will publish immediately, in 3 vols., an en- 
tirely New and Original Work, by a Writer who has long been recognised as an 
able Contributor to Periodical Literature. The New Novel will be entitled, 

SOPHTIE CRE WE 

The Publishers claim for this Novel the distinction that it is strongly 
dramatic in interest, purely domestic in character, and affords to the Reader 
a rapid succession of incidents, all deeply absorbing, and all tending to the 
development of the Story. 


AUTHOR'S COPYRIGHI CHEAP EDITION 


In Uniform Volumes, Picture Covers, price 6d cach. In Railway Volumes, Ornamental Boards, price 2seach. Always in print. 


AIMAROD/’S INDIAN TALES 


First Series, 2s, complete. | Second Series, 2s, complete. Third Series, 2s, complete. 
5. GUIDE OF THE DESERT. 64. 9, MISSOURI OUTLAWS. 6d. 





1. TRAPPERS OF ARKANSAS. 6d. 
2. BORDER RIFLES. 6d. | 6. INSURGENT CHIEF. 64d. 10. PRAIRIE FLOWER. 64d. 
38. FREEBOOTERS. 6d. | 7. FLYING HORSEMAN. 64. | 11. INDIAN SCOUT. 64d. 
4. WHITE SCALPER. 64. | 8. LAST OF THE AUCAS. 6d. 12. STRONGHAND. 6d. 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6d each, every Book complete in itself :— 
13. THE BEE-HUNTERS. 64d. 15. QUEEN OF THE SAVANNAH. 64d. 17. SMUGGLER HERO. Gd. 
14, STONEHEART. 64d. 16. BUCCANEER CHIEF. 64. 18. REBEL CHIEF. 64d. 


The above wiil be succeeded at regular intervals by the following :— 
19. THE ADVENTURERS: a Love-Chase, 22, PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIE. 25. GOLD-SEEKERS. 
20. PEARL OF THE ANDES. 23. TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER. 26. INDIAN CHIEF. 
21, TRAIL-HUNTER. 24. TIGER-SLAYER. 27. RED TRACK. 
The Whole carefully Revised and Edited by Percy B. St. John. 

NOTICE.—Gustave AIMARD was the adopted son of one of the most powerful Indian tribes, with whom he lived for more than fifteen 
years, in the heart of the Prairies, sharing their dangers and their combats, and accompanying them everywhore, rifle in one hand and tomahawk 
in the other. In turn, squatter, hunter, trapper, warrior, and miner, Gustave ArmarpD has traversed America from the highest peaks of the 
Cordilleras to the ocean shores, living from hand to mouth, happy for tho day, careless of the morrow. Hence it is that Gustave AIMARD only 
The Indians of whom he speaks he has known—the manners he depicts were his own. 





describes his own life. 





MISS MARY CECIL HAY’S NOVELS. 


Price 2s, Ornamental Cover; 2s 6d, cloth gilt. 


MR. W. S. HAYWARD’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s each ; cloth gilt, 2s 6.1. 
LOVE AGAINST THE WORLD. MAUD LUTON. 


NORA’S LOVE + BS T. HUNTED TO DEATH. THE THREE RED MEN. 


PERILS OF A PRETTY GIRL. JOHN HAZEL’S VENGEANCE. 


“*Nora’ is good."—Athenwum. ‘“ This book bas, what is very rare in novels,@ | HTFIEL, GREY. [Shortly. 
distinct interest as a story."—Academy. “ Bright, fresh, and sparkling......It is | (\ poring LOST LUCY; and other Tales. 


full of interest."—Z.2raminer. Un the press. 
Also ready, by the same Author, uniform Edition. an 
2, OLDMYDDELTON’S MONEY. | 4. VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. MR. W. G. WILLS’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s each ; cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


3. HIDDEN PERILS. 5. THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. 
6. THE SQUIRE’S LEGACY. ' DAVID CHANTREY. | THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE. 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL; sold by all Booksellers’ and at all Bookstalls. 
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